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“ Going Along.” Geneva and Home. 


ROM tranquil 
Villeneuve we 
rail round the 
crescent-lake to 
Geneva, falling 
in again with 
hosts of tourists, 
the summer having now ad- 
vanced; and strengthening, 
amongst other gains, our belief 
in the old teaching, “not to 
trust to appearances.” How 
rough, unkempt, and ill-dressed 
were those three Englishmen, 
hairy and dirty, who lounged 
in the carriage, seeming to have no eyes for 
what was around them: and yet how well 
they showed in botany, geology, and antiquities, 
when accident and a clever little woman waked 
them up and brought them out of their shells: 
men of the Muscular-Christianity school, and 
above nothing. Still, why hide within such a 
dirty crust ? 

The management of this line is not first-rate, 
and the porters are eminently inattentive. Ar- 
riving at Geneva in a shower, passengers anxious, 
therefore, to obtain conveyances, not a man of 
these said porters would trouble himself to lift 
so much as a bundle of cloaks ! 

In and around Geneva, the builder and im- 
prover, as we have had occasion to say more 
than once elsewhere, are at work. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jardin des Plantes, and the 
Public Gardens, a pleasant part of the city, some 
fine houses are in course of erection beyond the 
bastion. Here, too, a bridge has been erected 
over a lower road, with flights of steps down 
from it. In another part, a Russian church has 
been commenced, which is to be full of cupolas, 
some say eight, as is the Russian’s wont. It 
will give a fresh feature to the town. The 
English church here is a nearly new Gothic 
edifice, of fair character, especially outside: 
within, a little more money might be usefully 
spent to deprive it of its white-washy aspect. 
On the Sunday it was filled with our country- 
men and country-women, a pleasant sight in a 
foreign land, and the service was well per- 
formed. 

In the Jardin Anglais, which is separated from 
the lake only by a light iron railing, a handsome 
bronze fountain has been erected quite recently. 
Four large figures—one of Commerce, andanother, 
an old man, possibly a personification of the 
Rhone,—are grouped around the pedestal which 
supports the central basin. The water from 
this flows through holes a little below the brim, 
and falls into the lowest and largest basin ; while 
above, four chubby children holding hands, sur- 
round the support of the uppermost and smallest 

basin, an urn-shaped ornament surmounting the 
whole. 

The gardens looked rather new, the walks 
stony and loose ; but the flowers were most luxu- 
riant, including parterres of perfumed heliotrope, 
beset with bees and butterflies; bright, sparkling, 
many-coloured phlox; marvellously-scarlet ver- 
bena ; handsome balsams in profusion; and mag- 
nificent roses. 

The path by the lake is very pleasant, giving 
a view into the singularly clear water, where 
myriads of small fish disport themselves, darting 
in and out of cracks and crannies in the huge 
rocks below ; while a handsome swan sails majes- 
tically along, as if accustomed to be fed and 
petted by loungers in the garden. In among the 












vessels, a few yards to the right, two huge 
lumps of rock stand up dangerous and defiant, 
in strange proximity, one of which is known as 
the altar of Neptune, tradition speaking of sacri- 
fices offered on it to the water god. The quays 
around have been greatly improved, and the 
houses have a good face on them. And yet it 
can scarcely be said that Geneva is in all things 
flourishing. The staple trade of the city, watch- 
making, has been much disturbed of late years, 

and is still depressed. The number of watches 

made here has always been over-stated; many 
of the watches made in Neuchftel and other 
parts of Switzerland, where are produced enor- 
mous numbers, being attributed to Geneva. In 
1848 political events paralysed the trade. In 
1851, Great Exhibition year, it revived, and it is 
calculated that about 65,000 watches were made 
in the twelve months,—-a number which may be 
taken as the annual average of Geneva’s best 
time. In 1860 the number turned out was about 
40,000, and in 1861, 10,000 less. There is a law 
in Geneva which prevents the sale of a watch 
whereof the gold is not of a certain high degree 
of purity, and this of course gives an advantage 
to the less scrupulous makers in other parts of 
Switzerland, in markets where inferiority is not 

discovered ; but in the end, the guarantee which 
the law in question thus affords the purchaser of 
a genuine Geneva watch, will bring back buyers 
and restore prosperity to the trade. The world, 

moreover, will always he!p to support Geneva: 

its lake, lovely position, charming suburbs, and 

past history attract visitors ofall nations. Calvin, 

Cranmer, Lesage, Saussure, John Knox, Necker, 

Rousseau, Voltaire, Byron, and Sir Humphry 

Davy are some of the ghosts that haunt its 

streets and buildings. The cathedral, not half so 

well known as it deserves to be, and of which 

anon, takes back those who see with the mind 

eight hundred years,—to « time before Geneva 

fell under the sovereignty of the Emperors of 
Germany. And as to the hills around, of what 

time do they tell? On the Lago Maggiore we 

first got sight of the second of European moun- 

tains; on Lake Leman, its master comes into | 
view :— 


** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crown’d him long ago :”’ 





once in every six days is the average of the year, 
—when he does show it is a sight to remember. 
What is it Coleridge hymns on viewing “ Sovran 
Blanc” before sunrise,— 
“ O dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the borlily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

I worshipp’d the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we ere listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 

Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy ; 

Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing,—-there, 

As in her natural form, swell’d vast to Heaven.” 

The water of the Rhone, which divides the town 
into two parts, and, in conjunction with the lake, 
has led to the construction of a whole rendezvous 
of bridges, with an island and a statue of Rosseau 
in the midst, is certainly wonderfully blue; and 
where it first issues out of the lake, rattling and 
tumbling over certain artificial arrangements, 
strikes the eye marvellously. It does not keep 
its brilliant colour long. From the grounds of a 
little country-house, about a mile and a half 
from the town, the brown muddy Arve may be 
seen creeping into the clear bright blue Rhone, 
at the point of a narrow tongue of land; and odd 
enough is the effect produced. The two rivers 
glide on side by side for a time without inter- 
mixture, obviously apart; but soon dirt tri- 
umphs, and the streams are no more distinguish- 
able ;—the Rhone retains its name, absorbing 
the Arve, but losing its purity and beauty. It 
seems too bad that, having washed itself and 
deposited its own dirt in the Lake of Geneva 





and although his high mightiness does not con. | 
descend to be very often visible there,—about | 


lake’s depth, by the way), it should so soon be 
again contaminated. 

Sir Robert Peel has a pretty seat not far from 
this spot; and Baron Rothschild a chateau of 
larger pretensions, which forms a good object as 
seen from the lake. 

Returning to the town, the steam-boat is 
starting, and we may as well get a general 
notion of “clear, placid Leman,” at some dis- 
tanee from Geneva, and of the villages on its 
banks. We cannot agree with Voltaire, who 
said his lake, meaning this, was “the first,”— 
Al. The extent, the smiling character of the 
surrounding country, the Alps on one sifle at a 
distance, and the Jura chain on the other, with 
Mont Blanc now and then, and the memories 
which haunt the lake always, make it attractive 
and delightfal ; but for picturesque and varied 
beauty, now smiling, now threatening, it cer- 
tainly cannot compare with either the Lago 
Maggiore or that of Como. 

Coppet, on the north bank, the retreat of 
Necker and of Madame de Staél, soon comes into 
view. It was to the large rambling chdteau 
here that Madame de Staél retired when first 
banished from Paris by Napoleon. Talleyrand, 
her friend, was to communicate the edict to her, 
and he did it after this fashion: “I hear, Ma- 
dame, that you are going into Switzerland.” 
“Oh, no! you are wrong,” said she, “I have no 
such intention.” “Pardon me,” was the re- 
joinder, “I am told, on the very best authority, 
that you will quit Paris in three days.” And so 
she went to Coppet. As long as she could have 
friends around her there the place was en- 
durable; but when those she loved best were 
exiled for visiting her, stay became impossible, 
and other countries were sought. Friendship 
was a passion with her; any diminution of it on 
the part of those she prized brought down re- 
proaches. “Your friends,” once said Madame 
de Saussure to her, “ have to endure charges of 
coldness and neglect every morning.” “ What, 
odds,” was the reply, “if I love them the better 
every evening? I would go to the scaffold to 
assure myself of the friendship of those who 
accompanied me.” The life of this remarkable 
woman, whom Byron called “the incomparable 
Corinna,” was a mixture of triumph and dis- 
tress ; of splendour and misery. An equal power 
of uniting around her distinguished men of all 
shades of opinion has perhaps never been pos- 
sessed by ome “woman: and amongst them she 
found her happiness. 

Nyon, which follows soon after Coppet, has 
Julius Cesar for a founder, and still shows relics 
of the Roman domination. Near this place, 
where the lake opens out to its full width, a 
residence has been built for Prince Napoleon, 
half quasi Gothic and wholly ugly. It has a 
chimney shaft in the centre of the front, and a 
little tower that looks as if intended for a water- 
tank. France should have done better. 

Rolle, having a monument to General La 
Harpe on a small planted island in the lake ; 
and Morges, with its ancient square donjon, of 
brick, lofty and large, are seen ; and then comes 
Ouchy, where we land, to walk once more 
through and about the noble and finely-placed 
Cathedral of Lausanne: in due time again 
taking to the boat to return to the Hétel de 
VEcu de Genéve. 

The lights on the several bridges and the 
quays, further reflected in the water, and a sky 
bright with a myried stars, make a pleasant 
picture from the balcony, to which the balmy 
air soon draws us. If one really could 
* Hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ; 


Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ; 





the recollection of such an evening would make 
endurable even a shivery day in London fog. 
Besides the division of the city by the Rhone, 





(thus gradually but appreciably lessening the 





the main portion, lying on the south side of the 
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river, is again divided into the upper town and 
lower town: and toiling up to the former to 
reach the cathedral, the houses there are seen to 
be older and larger than those in the lower 
town: they accord much better with the stirring 
incidents, escalades, and such-like, that belong 
to the Mediwval history of Geneva. A huge 
Corinthian portico added on at the west end of 
the cathedral, promises little; but get round to 
the east end, and so into the building, anda 
noble structure opens to view. The plan is a 
Latin cross, with polygonal east end: the lower 
part of the building throughout has semicircular 
arches, on columns, with Romanesque capitals: 
the upper part is Pointed. At the extreme east 
end (using this term here as we have done 
throughout these notes as conveying a clear im- 
pression to English minds, and not as asserting 
that the churches we have had occasion to de- 
scribe are all placed due east and west) we find 
arcading of earlier date than the rest of the 
church. The arches spring from pilasters which 
are fluted, and in other respects approach the 
Classical: some of the capitals exhibit more 
than usually beautiful Romanesque foliage, and 
others a figure under a canopy. Occasionally, 
the flat pilaster is covered by the later shaft, 
built up to carry the groining of the roof. The 
commencement of the building is popularly 
ascribed to Conrad I., who died in the year 918. 







The stoned, both of the earliest and the later 
work, and as well in the triforium and clerestory 
as below (: h not so obviously at the west 
end as elsewhere) show a large variety of Masons’ 


custodian, who has a theory of his 
them. To the practised eye, 
however, any alteration in them is at once 
evident. Amongst the Marks here are seen the 
pentacle, thg Y and reversed Y, the NN form and 
some other /of those which have been found on 
buildings of all ages and many countries. We 
engrave a few of the less general forms, select- 
ing those which we found also used in Lausanne 
Cathedral. The first of them, formed of parts 
of three circles, is on the earliest portion of 
Lausanne, and on the later semicircular work of 
Geneva. 





The cathedral contains several important 
monuments. On the large black marble sarco- 
phagus supported on couchant lions, raised in 
the south transept by Madame de Rohan to her 
husband, Count Henri de Rohan, who was killed, 
not at the siege of Rochelle, as stated on the 
spot, but at the battle of Rheinfelden, a hideous 
plaster figure, seated, with baton in the right 
hand, and resting on his knee, has taken the 
place of a white marble statue of the count, 
which was destroyed at the time of the French 
Revolution in ’93. His armour, a fine suit, 
beautifully preserved, and also sent by the 
widow, lies on the sarcophagus. In the opposite 
transept, by the way, may be noticed on the door 
leading to what is now a vestry-room, some 
ornamental iron-work, gilt, which is nailed on, 
the door itself being painted red: it takes the 
shape of corn, with acorns and cardinals’ hats 
intermixed. The canopy of the pulpit is dated 
1402; and under it is shown the chair used by 


Calvin, almost triangular in shape, and with 
carved pater: and arms upon it. 

Calvin was long a name of power in Geneva. 
Passing through it a wanderer, accident detained 
him there, and in a brief period he became to 
all intents and purposes its master, ruling with 
an iron hand for nearly a quarter of a century. 
His power of work was astounding. Under one 
of his laws, made three hundred years ago, there 
was no theatre in Geneva until recently. At the 
present time, however, representations are given 
even on Sunday. 

And now for Macon. by rail, and so to Paris 
for home, About twenty miles from Geneva you 
get a very long tunnel, and then come Belle- 
garde and French custom-house officers. Here, 
in dark station, ‘‘ cabin’d, cribbed, confined,” we 
ran against “ Ulster” (amongst other acquaint- 
ances), returning to his capital, and Carlisle: 
even the gracious Burke, however, in this place 
could nothing find Sublime or Beautiful. 

On, through Seyssell and its asphalte to Oulos, 
whence the rail branches off that will ran to 
Turin through Mont Cenis when the great bore 
ig achieved. The works are going on well, and 
we shall be surprised if the Alps exist, so far as 
travelling into Italy be concerned, six years hence, 

There is not much to see on the road’; and if 
there were, it could not be seen for the trees 
which line the sides. Nota Bene: the planting 
of trees on railroads is a mistake. Use the slopes 
of cuttings for arboricultural and agricultural 
purposes if you will, but don’t plant trees at the 
top edges of embankments ! 

At Macon, where we sleep, there is a bridge 
of nine arches over the Saéne. The remains of 
the former cathedral, too, are curious, and 
worth hunting out. The interior portion re- 
maining is Romanesque strangely altered. 
There is an opening with a large semicircular 
arch opposite the altar, having five ranges of 
figures in it and a vesica piscis. A new market 
has been built, near these remains, and is 
ugly enough. Again taking the road, Chaions- 
sur-Saéne, amongst other places, is passed, and 
we find as the most noteworthy thing, many new 
residences building there and elsewhere on the 
route, and the extensive construction of quay 
walls going on, to make rivers navigable. And 
then, coming once more into the glittering 
capital of France, we abandon, so far as this 
series is concerned, the half-threat made in our 
first chapter, to say something more of modern 
doings there ; rush over to— 

“ That pale, that white-faced shore, 


Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders ; * 


and end at once our “ Going Along.” 

These notes, all too short as they have been for 
the many subjects touched, have already ran out 
to greater length than was intended. Let us hope 
they have not been found too long. Two days 
are wanting to complete the six weeks we took at 
starting, and we have looked into France, Bavaria, 
Southern Germany, Austria, Tyrol, Venetia, 
Northern Italy, and Switzerland; signalizing 
some of the buildings, works of art, and natural 
beauties that are prominent, and showing our 
younger readers, as was the chief aim at start- 
ing, what long distances may be travelled and 
how many things may be seen in a short time. 
Such journeys give the mind materials to work 
on; lead to fresh combinations, fresh ideas : 
recollections and bright pictures are garnered 
up that never wholly depart, but assert them- 
selvos, often unexpectedly, in later years, stimu- 
lating, perhaps, in moments of less energetic life, 
or illustrating and giving additional brightness 
to epochs of fresh enjoyment. The ruin comes 
back to us peopled: we again see with the eyes 


teaching and warning such recollections bring. 
There are ever some notes of solemn music in 
the voice of past days, let the voice sing as gaily 
as it may. 





of youth, and at the same time profit by the| Funds 


MR. McCLEAN’S ADDRESS, AS PRESIDENT 
OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGI. 
NEERS. 


In the course of his address, on taking the 
chair for the first time after his election, the 
President said,— 

The progress of engineering science has 
been so fully recorded by my distinguished 
predecessors in office, that I propose on the 
present occasion, instead of describing any engi- 
neering works, to point out the extrao 
effects these works have ee. the 


last thirty years, in promo’ and 
intellectual progres# of Grek Be rin, and in 


creasing the conto and social epjoyments ‘of 
all classes of its inhabitants. I will endeavour 
to show that the wonderful prosperity attained 
during that period is to be attributed mainly to 


our railway system, w. has bled us to 
develop the mineral resources if the country, 
and at the same time to provide secure and 


reproductive investments for the profits realized 
by the successful working of the 
It is a prevalent opinion, that 
prosperity of the country to w refer has 
been the result of improvements im the cultiva- 
tion of the land, better drainage and farming, 
and in consequence of the railway system having 
provided better means of access to markets and 
ne of the products of the soil, 
suitable materials for renewing 
its sen festibian In order to show the incorrectness 
of this opinion, it will be necessary to refer to 
the reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, which give returns of the property and 
income of Great Britain, at two different periods 
especially suitable for the comparison I wish to 
make ; one before the works of the civil engineer 
hadattained much importance, and the other after 
the successful application of the steam-engine to 
locomotive purposes had led to the construction 
of our present magnificent system of railways. 
The years selected for the purpose are 1815 
and 1856, the return of the property and income 
of the country being fully given for those years 
in the re of the Commissioners. Besides, 
the year 1815 was the last year of the income 
tax in which accurate statistics can be obtained 
of the prosperity and income of Great Britain. It 
was also the last of a long series of years of war, 
during the whole of which the property and 
income tax had been in operation; and, as tho 
financial necessities of the Government were 
great, we may safely accept these returns as 
accurate, and rely that no source of income or 
property which could be brought within the 
operation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been omitted from the account, and 
allowed to escape taxation. It was, moreover, a 
period in which most of the great discoveries of the 
engineer, except the locomotive engine, were in 
full operation. The steam-engine, as improved 
by Watt, had been in operation forty years 
before, pumping water from mines, raising mine- 
rals, and providing motive power ; and Arkwright 
and other great inventors had perfected the 
machines employed in textile manufactures, and 
had brought them into general use. 
In the returns referred to we find each source 
of income under a separate head; and, in order 
to make the comparison as simple as possible, I 
take in all cases the amount of the tax under 
that head as the measure of the value of the 
property or income assessed, as set forth in the 
following tables :— 
Tables of the Net Amount of the and Iacome 


Property 
Great Britain, JSrom ali Sources, liable to Assegement 
for Taxation in the Years 1815 and 1856. 


Table No. 1.—Year 1815. 









Land,—Land, tit manors, fines ...... £41,521,4902 0 0 
Houses (exclusive of farmers’ houses) 16,259,400 0 0 
on realized property,—Quarries, 

mines, ironworks, Ke. ..........660-..60008 1,452,104 0 0 
Farmers’ profits ............:.0cc0000 ve» 21,762,280 0 0 
WII Scdidicscstotsds dachasitcciseos sei 30,048,620 0 0 
Profits of trade and professions 30,211,880 0 0 
Government Departments ...,............-+: 11,132,450 0 0 








- £152,888,226 0 0 
Incomes It aaa a. ‘wader 50!, per annum 


nian scihaeiein 
Land. — Land, tithes, manors, fines, 

PIE oso. bodiss nesoxcosustincessscrceniothvanss £38,153,935 0 
Houses (exclusive of farmers’ houses) 
Profits on realised ag 20d [Rn a ons 

mines, ey ye Bane vonnud at 


works, and other property ......... 18,087,963 0 0 
MPN DINER ie vies sscdgdecidensscsvinnss vine 24,224,443 0 0 
dis la saslhon HVC Totnes PEE TEVA Rs os ecioe 24,407,360 0 0 
Profits of trade and professions ..,...... 74,551,046 0 0 
Government Departments ................., 14,607,036 0 0 














Oe tonne i eth ntact 
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In table No. 1 we find, that in the year 1815, 
or forty years after the steam-engine had been 
improved and used for saving labour and pro- 
ducing motive power in connexion with mining 
and manufactures, the whole annual income de- 
rived from quarries, mines, iron works, and other 
property, was only 1,452,1041, 

Tn tables Nos. 1 and 2 we find the net income 
available for taxation, derived from land, and 
the profits of the farmers, taken together, in 
1815 to be 63,283,7721.; whilst in 1856 it was 
only 62,378,3781. 

The net income derived from houses during 
the same period, had increased from 16,259,4001. 
to 48,435,5851., an augmentation of 32,176,18651., 
or nearly 800 per cent. 

The net profits derived from mines, quarries, 
ironworks, canals, railways, and other profits, 
had inereased from 1,452,1041. in 1815, to no less 
@ sum than 18,087,9631. in 1856, or upwards of 
1,200 per cent. 

From these figures we learn that, during the 
forty years over which the comparison extends, 
the profits and income of land together had not 
increased, notwithstanding the construction of 
roads, railways, canals, and other public works, 
and the relief from poor-rates afforded to it by 
the extension of the rate on other property, and 
by the absorption of the increased population in 
new occupations (as shown by the Population 
Returns), the number of labourers employed on 
the land at the Census of 1861 being less than 
in the year 1815, No doubt the condition of all 
classes connected with the land, including the 





landlord, farmer, and agricultural labourer, had 
improved during the period in question, and 
much capital had been expended in farm-build- | 
ings, drainage, and machinery. Yet the net! 
annual income ayailable for taxation in 1856, 
derived from land and farmers’ profits, was not 
greater than in 1815, although the income de- 





rived from all other sources of property, during 
the same period, had largely increased, as we | 
find in the tables,—the net amount of income 


means of transmitting wealth, as printing does 
knowledge, from one generation to another. 


The beneficial effects of the railway system 


has not been confined to Great Britain. Before 
the introduction of railways, the land was nearly 


the only safe means in Europe for the investment 


of capital : and, in consequence of the competi- 


tion for this security, the interest was reduced 
to a minimum rate, and was barely sufficient to 
induce people to save a portion of their income. 
The construction of railways, by inducing saving, 


has established. a wealthy and educated middle 
class in most countries in Europe, who have not 
only developed the industrial resources and in- 
creased the capital of the country to which they 
belong, but have also, as in this country, pro- 
moted education, and humanized the conduct of 


all classes of the people. 
I have only one more remark to make on rail- 


ways as a cause of the increase of wealth. The 


land oceppied by railways in Great Britain is 
under two hundred thousand acres, including 
stations and other conveniences; and to obtain 
possession of this land it has been necessary, 
during every session of Parliament for the last 
thirty years, to engage the services of the ablest 
counsel and the most eminent engineers in the 
committee-rooms of both Houses, at an incal- 
culable expense. The land used for agricultural 
purposes is about forty million acres, and yet the 
railway system, occupying only about one half 


per cent. of the total area of the land, now pays 


nearly as great an amount of Income and Pro- 
perty Tax as is paid by the whole of the farmers 
of Great Britain. 

Another source of wealth is the great deposit 
of coal and iron-stone, and other minerals, in 
nearly every part of the kingdom. 

The most important of these is coal. The 


quantity of coal raised in Great Britain is now 
about one hundred millions of tons yearly, pro- 
duced by the labour of about three h 

tho 


men. 
We are indebted to Professor Liebig, the cele- 


derived from the profits of trades and professions | brated German chemist, for data by which we 


available in 1815 being 30,211,8801., and in 1856, | 
74,551,0461., showing an increase in the latter | 


tad of nearly 150 per cent., the exemptions | 
rom income tax being under 501. per annum in | 
1815, and under 1001. in 1856. 

In these tables we also find the total net, 
amount of income derived from all sources avail- 
able for taxation in 1815, to be 152,388,2261., | 


and in 1856, 242,467,3681., showing an increase 


of 60 per cent., or upwards of 90,000,000/. | 


(which, on the basis of the taxation of 1815, 


from sources independent of the land. 


I will now attempt to point out the causes of | 


the enormous increase of the income of Great 


Britain, shown by the tables, representing the | 
profits of many hundreds of millions sterling in- | 


vested in railways, canals, mines, ships, and other 


works, in this country, in India, and in our 


colonies. 

Fortunately the railway system, since the in- 
troduction of the locomotive engine, improved by 
Stephenson, gave it vitality, has been a complete 
success, in the reproduction of capital, in the 
enormous saving in the cost of transport, and in 
the facilities it affords for the development of 
mines, and of nearly all branches of national 
industry. 

After the opening of the Manchester and Liver- 

1 Railway, the accumulated wealth of Great 
itain, which, previous to that time, had been 
but sparingly invested in public undertakings, 
and was for the most part hoarded or placed on 
doubtful securities, was thrown lavishly into the 
railway system; and, although for a time this 
led to the belief that the supply of capital 
ued construction of such undertakings was 
2exhaustible, and induced excess of speculation, 
temporary distress, and subsequent distrust in 
the system; yet the progress of railways ever 
since that period has been steady, and a repro- 
ductive profit has been assured ona capital of 
nearly 400,000,000. 

This vast capital has been created be- 
cause railway securities, on the principle 
of limited liability, occupy the highest place 
in public estimation for investing the realized 
abe of the country, in consequence of the 

ility with which they can be purchased, and 
transferred in amounts suited to the require- 
ments of every class of society ; and this leads 
to a constant accumulation of capital by induc- 
ing people to save a portion of their income,— 
not merely for their own support in an after- 
period of life, but for the benefit of their de- 
scendants. Thus railway securities afford the 


can estimate the value of this enormous quantity 
of fuel, by comparing it with wood, or any other 
produce of the soil. 

Liebig informs us that every acre of fertile 
land will produce yearly about two tons and a 
half of wood, or other crop, which contains about 
the same quantity of carbon (80 per cent.) as 
one tonof coal. The one hundred million tons of 
coal now raised annuaily from our mines contain 
about eighty million tons of carbon: and to pro- 


| duce the equivalent of this in wood would require 
would have yielded 9,000,000]. additional tax), | 


one year’s growth of, in round numbers, one 


| hundred millions of acres of land,—an area about | 
four times larger than the arable and pasture | 





tions. A comparatively thin coating of clay, or 
fire-bricks, surrounding a blast furnace filled 
with molten iron, affords such protection that 
the hand may be placed without inconvenience 
on the outer surface of the brickwork; and it is 
difficult to understand how any internal heat can 
penetrate through the crust of the earth,—esti- 
mated to be thirty-four miles in thickness,—so 
as to interfere with the temperature at the com- 
paratively small! depth from the surface at which 
mining operations are carried on. I am of 
opinion that the heat, which undoubtedly exists 
in some mines, arises, not from central heat, but 
from superincumbent pressure, and defective 
ventilation. The gases in the coal are highly 
compressed, and, when liberated by mining 
operations, are at a high temperature; but we 
know that with large shafts air may be conveyed 
to any depth that has yet been reached in mining 
operations, without in the slightest degree alter- 
ing its temperature; and that by a proper 
enlargement of the air , air descending 
the shaft may be distributed through the work- 
ings, so as to lessen the liability of accident from 
explosion, or serious inconvenience from heat, at 
any depth to which shafts can be sunk. The 
system of sending compressed air down the shaft 
by means of water is found to abate inconve- 
nience in deep mines owing to an excess of tem- 


re, 

I therefore think that the time when we shall 
experience a want of coal, arising from exhaus- 
tion, or from difficulties occasioned by the depth 
of the mines, or an excess of temperature, need 
not at present in any way influence our conduct 
in the development and use of that i 
mineral; especially as the power (which is the 
substitute for labour) derived from coal is so 
cheap, that we are enabled to consume daily for 
our domestic comforts, for machinery in the con- 
version of minerals, and for other manufacturing 

, and for export, a power equal to 
twelve millions of horses, at a cost, at the mine, 
of not more than one penny per horse-power, 
working ten hours a day; and no saving in con- 
sumption of this enormous quantity of coal can 
be made, except by employing more expensive 
labour as a substitute. 

With this power at our command the cost of 
sinking to, and of raising minerals from, the 
greatest depths, is inappreciable ; while the in- 
trinsic value of coal, when compared with any 
other fuel, is so great that it may be drawn pro- 
fitably from almost any depth,—the only limit 
being the strength of the machinery and mate- 
rials required to raise it. me, a) ee 

I will now make a few remarks on the exten- 
sion of the railway system, and especially on the 
construction of the proposed new lines in the 


land of England (which does not exceed twenty- | metropolitan districts. It is evident that Par- 


five million acres), and as nearly as possible | 
equal in extent to the areaof the kingdom of 


France. Yet this supply of fuel, even if it ex- 
isted in the form of wood, would be practically 
useless as a substitute for coal: the labouring 


| population of the kingdom would be unable to 


cut and convert it: the whole of our railways and 
canals would not suffice to transport it; while 
the cost of these operations, if no other obstacle 
intervened, would prevent them from being 
carried on beneficially. 

The development of coal, then, is mainly the 
cause of the increase of wealth; but if railways 
had not proved reproductive investments, this 
mineral would have added little more to the 
wealth of Great Britain than it did in 1815, as 
shown by Table No. 1. 

The serious questior as to the permanence of 
this fuel, on which the wealth of the nation so 
much depends, has »een prominently raised. 
Since the great discovery of Murchison that coal 
underlies, and may be found with reasonable 
certainty under, the lower new red sandstone 
and permian formations, which extend over 
millions of acres of Great Britain; and, if 
beneath them, at greater depths, under all the 
measures which overlie the permian, and which 
together comprise upwards of one-half of the 
area of Great Britain, we may consider our coal- 
mines to be practicaily inexhaustible, and that 
we have not to fear any deficiency in quantity 
arising from the exhaustion of the mineral, but 
rather the practical difficulty of obtaining it from 
a great depth below the surface, in ence 
of the central heat of our globe; which it is 
alleged will ultimately, and within a defined and 
not distant period, reduce the production to a 
limited supply. 

Mach may be said in support of the theory of 
central heat, but I think undue importance has 
been given to it, as a difficulty in mining opera- 








liamentary sanction will not be given to all the 
lines which have been suggested; but the con- 
venience of the public, and the necessity for 
relieving the streets of the heavy traffic passing 
to and from the present railway stations, require 
that some of these lines should be constructed 
without delay. The success of Mr. Fowler’s 
Metropolitan line, due to the talent exhibited in 
its construction, as well as to the tenacity of its 
promoters in overcoming all difficulties,—those 
of finance not being the least,—has proved that 
railways in the metropolis can be made a source 
of profitable investment. 

Much has been said as to the destruction of pro- 
perty which, it is assumed, will result from the 
execution of the proposed metropolitan exten- 
sions; and the question has been discussed as if 
the property taken were wasted or destroyed, 
forgetting that it is only a change of occupation, 
and that the houses pulled down will, in many 
cases, be much better restored, in accordance 
with modern sanitary improvements, or the sites 
will be applied to more profitable uses, tending 
to the general improvement of the metropolis, 
the convenience of the public, the relief from 
local taxation, and the better occupation of the 
working classes. 

The construction of these railways, by means 
of private funds, is less objectionable than by 
funds derived from a tax on the coal and wine 
dues, or any other mode of local or public 
taxation. If public funds were to be resorted to, 
the works now so much needed would never be 
executed, as the enormous capital required would 
prevent either local boards or the Government 
itself from undertaking them. Besides, it is only 
right that those who use these railways should 
pay for them, and not people living remote from 
the metropolis, who may never € them. 

Occasionally unproductive of national 
importance, such as the Thames Embankment 
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may be executed at the public expense; but the 
principle of Government construction is inad- 
missible in this country, in the case of railways 
or any other public work which can be rendered 
reproductive by private enterprise. 








THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


CoteripcE, the philosophical religionist, in 
speaking of his theoretical ideas of religion, 
once remarked, that so long as these ideas 
remained in his understanding or his head 
merely, they had little influence on his conduct ; 
but that now they had got into his heart and 
affections, they began to form the practical rule 
of his life. So is it with sanitary science, espe- 
cially as regards the poorer classes. So long as 


it retains its merely theoretical or sciential | }.4 


form it may be said to get only into the heads of 
the people, if even thus far; but when put into 
a thoroughly practical and popular shape, and 
infused, as it were, into their hearts as well as 
their heads, then it is that sanitary science will 
triumph in the daily life of the nation. Now, 
great progress has already been made in sanitary 
science; but the laborious workers who are 
driving it into the heads of the people stand 
much in need of the help of a class of fellow- 
workers who, with slighter blows, perhaps, have 
yet a knack of engaging the affections, and of 
enticing sanitary ideas into the inner region of 
the people’s hearts and habits. Just such fellow 
workers in sanitary science are the members 
of “The Ladies’ Sanitary Association.” This 
association, to use its own words, “aims at 
the diffusion of sanitary knowledge among 
all classes, by the publication of tracts, the 
delivery of lectures, the establishment of 
institutions for training nursery maids, and 
of loan libraries of popular sanitary books.” 
Of the tracts alluded to, which form a sort of 
popularized compendium of sanitary science, and 
are being distributed among the people in hun- 
dreds of thousands, many are of a homely and 
entertaining description, while at the same time 
infusing sanitary ideas in simple and suitable lan- 
guage. Take, for example, one titled “ Whose 
fault is it? How to make a happy home.” A 
little story is here nicely told of a sensible ser- 
vant girl, who has had the advantage of living in 
a family a little above her own rank, the heads 
of which were embued with wholesome sanitary 
ideas, and whe hence enjoyed good health and 
cheerful spirits. The girl’s sister, who has not 
had such advantages, is married to a workman, 
lives in a close court, in an uncleanly way, with- 
out the least idea of the importance and benefit 
of ventilation and fresh air, and with unwhole- 
some smells abounding. Sickness hence and 
lowness of spirits prevail. The husband finds 
more comfort in drinking at public-houses than 
in spending his leisure with his family at home, 
and they sink into still greater misery in conse- 
quence. They are visited in this extremity by 
the unmarried sister, who of course sets all to 
rights ; and on this simple thread a series of use- 
ful sanitary maxims is strung, while the interest 
and affections are e in the story. Another 
of the tracts, titled “The Mischief of Bad Air,” 
is in the form of a simple dialogue. Some are 
in homely verse,—one of these called “‘ The Sick 
Child’s Cry, and other household Verses on 
Health and Happiness ;” and another, “ House- 
hold Troubles and Trials,—how to meet them.” 
We may give a slight specimen of this style of 
tract from the first named :— 


“ CLEANSING. 


Uncelose the dark chamber, 
Where fever and death 

Have breathed out infection 
With poisoning breath, 

Let light and pure air in, 
Through windows and door ; 
Cleanse the walls and the ceiling 

As well as the floor, 


Bring back to the dwelling 
‘That choicest of wealth, 
The purity, beauty, 
And blessing o: “ag 
This is the way to bring sanitary science home 
to the understanding and the affections—the 


heads and the hearts—of the humbler classes, 
It is not to these classes alone, however, that 


_ the tracts address themselves, but to those above 


them, as well. Thus there is a useful one by Dr. 
R. Druitt, called “The Health of the Parish ;” 
and another by Mr. H. Roberts, titled, “ Healthy 
Dwellings and prevailing Sanitary Defects in the 
Homes of the Working Classes.” 

From “The Health of the Parish” we may 

















here present an extract. The object of the tract 
is to show what the existing legal powers are ; 
what the machinery is, and how it may be set 
agoing; and how cheap and efficacious the results 
usually are :— 

Expediency of Making Complaints. 

satis Abcugh teas of vatag torhdions oy enaeighboesiy; 

jainte t ear 0 ng invidious or unnei rly; 
be the Joes) euthoriay ‘will ae Sattnennemate 
ness, before taking any steps in the case. 

Neither need any one be deterred by fear of expense or 
personal trouble ; for in the few cases in which legal pro- 
ceedings before a magistrate are necessary, these proceed- 
ings are carried mi the local authority, at their own 
cost, and by means of their own legal adviser and officers ; 
who, moreover, being the chief wit , seldom req! 
the testimony of other persons. 

There is no reason, therefore, why any person should 
not appeal to the local authority when his own home is 
rendered unwholesome by nuisances created by his 
neighbours. For example,—A gentleman’s house had 
been rendered offensive for years, because a neighbour 

made use of a common, old, leaky rain-water pipe, 
inclosed in @ groove of an old, thin wall, which formed 
part of the outside of the complainant's house, to carry 
away offensive water from a si Private remo: 





and lawyer's letters did no : but at last the local 
authority was to; the ins r certified as to 
the facts, the ical officer of as to their injuri- 


ous influence on health: the notice which was issued, and 
one or two private letters from the medical officer of 
health, were met by attempts to raise other issues; and 
so the local authority appealed to the magistrate, who, 
after hearing the case, ordered the pipe to be removed. 

i observed, a case which under the 
old system wo' 


have been brought into one of the supe- 
rior courts, where atto counsel, and a host of wit- 
nesses would have frmarcvs a day in swearing and counter- 
swearing, as their manner is, at an immense outlay of 
anxiety, trouble, and money, was settled quic and 
satisfactorily to all parties, at the cost of 2s., paid by the 
defendant. 
Still more should benevolent persons make use of these 
1 powers for the protection of gon Clergymen, 
who sit for half an hour, perhaps, ing or praying by 
the bedside, should for their own sakes be complainants ; 
for they are much more likely to suffer than ical men, 
who, after they have once thoroughly investigated a case, 
seldom require more than a few minutes to ascertain how 
it goes on; and district visitors and others who desire to 
raise the moral character of the r, should complain of 
anything which tends to keep them in a de condi- 
tion. Above all, the governors of hospitals, dispensaries, 
and other institutions for relieving sickness, should make 
complaint of any houses from which patients are sent to 
them with dahon, fever, and other disorders possibly 


—_—— putrid miasmate. — 
If Lord A., or if Mr. B., the rich tradesman, choose to 
occupy a dirty, unwholesome house, no one can or need 
hinder him; but if Lord A, send a servant to die in a 
hospital, of typhoid fever, caught in an unwholesome 
slee ne aya. or if the eae ea —- a 
ei close, stifling air, an inage, an P 
to the sarah doctor or di for relief, then it is 
quite just to inte: , and insist on the removal of the 
causes of ill health, which render these poor people 
chargeable to the rest of the community. 

80, also, if a man choose to live in a poisonous house 
let him. But he must not take in lodgers or inmates ; and 
any person who has experienced any real nuisance at a 
lodging or hotel, w do well to complain to the local 
authority on behalf of others who may come after. 

An rson, — who — ¥ the poet, . to 
beneht imself eepi own the -rate, will do a 

Y info ms lose anthont 


public service by rming the ity of any- 
thing which may reasonably be believed capable of pro- 
ducing illness. Still more will he do if he encourage 


the poor themselves to os and to put themselves 
into a condition to do so by thrift and temperance ; for it 
is only people who ay ie that dare complain: they 
whose rent is behin d are obliged to put up with dirt, 
damp, and nauseous smells; and if they grumble, their 
‘things’ may be seized, and themselves turned into the 
streets. 
Manner of Addressing Complaints. 

Persons who wish to complain, if the thing complained 
of is unmistakeable and palpable may address a letter by 
eae To the Inspector of Nuisances for the en te 

istrict] of , Office of Board of Works, 53) 
[ Postal initial].’ 

Or may address it to the v: clerk, or the clerk 
of the of Works; or may and enter it in a 
book at the office, a the Seater Se Sen so oe 
or suspicious nature, or one involving scientific inquiry, 
or one in which information ma: rightly be iven, though 
the informant choose to his name, a fetter may 
addressed,—‘ To the Medical Officer of Health for the 
Parish {or District} of » London [Postal initial].’” 


In another of these tracts, titled “Remarks 
on Woman’s Work in Sanitary Reform,” it is 
well and truly said,— 

“WwW 3 ie ration is tial to the 

oman’s systematic co-o) 1 is essenti 








Others of the tracts, of a kindred stamp, are, 
“The Secrets of a Healthy Home,” by Mrs. 
Fison ; “ Sanitary Defects ;” “The Black Hole 


in our own Bed-rooms ;” “The Inspector: How | the 


to get rid of bad Smells without, and bad 
Tempers within.” There are many more, as on 
the health of mothers and infants, the every- 
day wonders of bodily life, how people hasten 
death, and so on. The managing committee 
seem still to contemplate the issue of more of 








>\the favourite haunts of 


these valuable tracts, but we hope they will 
excuse our suggestion whether there be not 
enough for the present, and whether the small 
means of the Association, — which, we would 
wish to let our readers understand, are much 
in need of increase,— would not be expended 
to better advantage in widening the distribution 
of those already in print throughout the pro- 
vinces, as well as in town, by the aid, perhaps, 
of local committees. 

The Ladies’ Sanitary Association is affiliated 
with the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, and is under highly influential 
guidance, headed the Duchesses of Argyll 
and St. Alban’s. e Hon. Mrs. William F. 
Cowper is the ident. The office is 14a, 
Prince’s-street, Sonandidienneins W.; and the 

is Miss E. 8. Griffiths, to whom, or to 
Mrs. Roth, one of the treasurers, our readers can 
send their contributions. The tracts, which 
they may purchase for distribution at from 8s. 
to 16s. per 100, are mostly sold in retail at 1d. 
and 2d. each. The Association has our heartiest 
good wishes. 








EDINBURGH AND ITS NUISANCES. 


“The Water of Leith! Would it were the Water of 
Lethe !’—Lozp Patmenston. 


Two or three years ago some account of the 
sanitary condition of Edinburgh was given in 
our pages, and we dwelt more particularly on 
that which we conceived to be its most gigantic 
nuisance, viz., the Water of Leith.* Those re- 
marks at the time excited attention and discus- 
sion, and we have been given to understand 
may have aided in leading to the Bill which has 
now been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, under the name of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Sewerage Bill. The noble lord at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, while in 
Scotland last year, made the gentle pun we have 
quoted. We suspect, from the report we gave 
last week, that at this moment the joke expresses 
the state of feeling among the Edinburgh proprie- 
tors. We have not the smallest doubt, for ex- 
ample, but that most potent @ priori reasoner, 
Mr. Henry Bowie, would rather see the Water 
of Leith run through—Hades, than through 


2, | Edinburgh. 


The ancient philosophers taught that no man 
should expect a reward during his life-time for 
speaking the truth. The process of disseminating 
knowledge is slow, and the obstructions are 

. A generation or two must pass away 
before the most simple and elementary truth is 
recognised; and ages must elapse before we 
arrive at a full and true perception of the laws 
of the universe. One might imagine sometimes 
in these days, that our lot is better cast; that 
the progress of science is more irresistible; and 
that the relations of cause and effect are becoming 
closer and more evidently consequential. Alas! 
whenever we bring the breeches pocket into 
requisition, whenever we show a man that truth 
costs something which can be reckoned up in 
the current specie of the realm, we find a relapse 
all at once into the selfishness and stupidity of 
bar bar is m, 

Here is a very good case in point. The Water 
of Leith, at this moment, is one of the common 
sewers of the city of Edinburgh. Once upon a 
time it was a picturesque mountain stream, 
growing out of the springs and rivulets of the 
Pentland Hills, meandering gently through the 
county of Midlothian, passing the northern out- 
skirts of the romantic city, and finally reaching 
the estuary of the Forth through the Harbour 
of Leith. There is not a river in the country 
which turns the wheels of so many mills. Old 
inhabitants have caught trout in its limpid 
streams. Its richly-wooded banks have been 
and painters ; 
and geologists have made its igneous rocks the 
basis of lofty speculations. But this picture of 
pastoral beauty no exists. The extension 
of the city, the increase of population, the 
growth of manufactures, the necessities, in 
short, of “ modern civilization,” have now re- 
duced this pretty stream to the basest of uses. 
When we saw it last it was in a worse condition 
than the Thames; for it not only receives the 

matter and refuse of probably 100,000 

people, but it is also made the receptacle of all 
horrible abominations which leak and ouse 

out of divers glue-works, paper-mills, chemical 
works, and gas-works ; and, in particular, of the 
refuse from a gigantic distillery, which dis- 
charges enormous quantities of hot and acrid 








* Builder, vol, xix, p. 421, 




















thing more. The municipal councils of Edin- 
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wash into its already polluted channel. The 
evils, of course, arising from all this are very 
conspicuous. In the first place, the indescribable 
combination of fumes and smells which proceeds 
from the water, in hot weather especially, is 
quite insufferable: secondly, the whole ameni- 
ties of the river are destroyed: in the third 
place, the Harbour of Leith is converted, when 
the tide is out, into a huge, open, and seething 
cesspool ; and, finally, the inhabitants along its 
banks suffer from an increased death-rate: in 
fact, the port of Leith, which suffers most, is 
never free from pestilence. 

These things we pointed out as forcibly as we 
could at the time of our investigation. Our 
remarks, as we have said, excited some attention, 
and were on the whole received in the spirit in 
which they were made. But we added some- 


burgh had for some years been perverted by 
certain members, whose darling ambition was to 
make the people of Scotland sober by Act of 
Parliament, and religious by restraining their 
liberty. To this end they turned Macaulay out 
of the representation of Edinburgh. To this 
end they got a Bill passed for shutting up the 
public-houses on Sunday. They did their best 
to excite the people of Edinburgh to revolt 





against the payment of their church-rates. 

They put a stop, among other improvements, to | 
the restoration of the Mediawval cross which once | 
adorned the High-street. But all this time the 
people continued as drunken and demoralized as | 
before. It never seemed to occur to these 
fanatics that the question of public morals is 
inseparably connected with the question of public | 
health; and that a Bill to purify the Water of 
Leith, for example, or the foul bourn, would have | 
done more for the elevation of the people than a) 
Bill to shut up all the public-houses in Scotland. | 
Public opinion at length grew tired, and inter- 

posed ; and, as it so happened, a few months after 

the publication of our article, in which we com- 

mented on their doings, these theologues were | 
driven from power, and returned to the heap, | 


| 
j 





** From whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung.” 


The town council of Edinburgh, as at present 
constituted, is, we believe, one of the most en- | 
lightened and liberal public bodies in the empire. 
Of course, it contains a sprinkling of the old 
leaven, but only a sprinkling. Mr. Charles 
Lawson, the lord provost, has already gained 
golden opinions from all sorts of people, for his | 
mild and liberal administration; and he is ably 
supported by the provost of Leith, whose legisla- | 
tive qualities we'are glad to recognise. One of the | 
most important labours of the two councils, has | 
been to concoct a measure for the purification of | 
the Water of Leith. Without pledging ourselves | 
to its details, we earnestly recommend the people 
of Edinburgh to examine it for themselves, and 
to see that the measure is not defeated through 
perversity and ignorance, supported by the in- 
terested opposition of the conterminous pro- 
prietors. 





FRESCO PAINTING AND WATER-GLASS 
PAINTING FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


In the course of the discussion of Mr. Atkin- 


son’s paper, reported in our last number but one,— | 


Mr. R. N. Wornum remarked upon the state- 
ment of Mr. Atkinson with reference to the 
alleged durability of fresco painting, as illus- 
trated by the Continental specimens to which he 
had referred. He believed that many of those 
pictures were not in reality pure frescoes, for 
true fresco painting was of a comparatively 
modern date, and many of the old oil paintings 
were of a date anterior to the frescoes. The 
Egyptians never painted in fresco; their pic- 
tures were all in tempera. The Romans and 
Greeks likewise never painted in fresco, though 
they used it for colouring their walls. All those 
nations painted their pictures in tempera. The 
plaster was very solid and hard, and the pig- 
ments were worked up with varfous materials, 
such as eggs, gum, and glue. The Egyptians 
used hippopotamus glue, and the Romans var- 
nished their pictures with wax, which was burnt 
into the wall, and produced great durability. In 
the tempera pictures which had failed, the fresco 
colouring of the walls, which was the foundation 
of the picture, had not given way, but the pic- 
tures fallen off, because they were not so 
thoroughly attached to the wall as the original 
fresco colouring was. With regard to the Italian 
frescoes, he believed there were but few speci- 
mens of the pure fresco extant; they were for 


the most part secco and tempera, and he be- 
lieved it was only at Pisa that genuine old 
frescoes could be met with, the earliest of which 
were the production of Pietro d’Orvietto, dating 
at the close of the fourteenth century. Mr. 
Atkinson had dwelt upon the greater durability 
of fresco as compared with oil painting. That 
was not proved as yet, and certainly was not 
corroborated by the specimens of the art that 
were to be met with in many parts of Germany, 
particularly in Munich, where he (Mr. Wornum) 
resided thirty years ago, just about the period of 
the revival of fresco-painting ; and on revisiting 
lately some of the most magnificent works exe- 
cuted at that time, he found that large patches 
had become destroyed. If it answered better in 
Italy he could only attribute it to the dryness of 
the climate, that of Germany having proved, in 
his opinion, unsuitable for this process of paint- 
ing. There were in our National Gallery oil 
es of earlier date than most existing 

, many of them being still in a perfect 
state. With regard to the climate of this coun- 
try there was not only the severity of the wea- 
ther, but, particularly in London and larger 
cities, there were the smoke and dirt to contend 
against. In this country the surface of a picture 
must either be smooth, so as to allow of wiping, 
or else it must be protected by glass. It would 
not do to have a rough surface, because of the 
amount of dirt and soot that got into the cre- 
vices. It was far easier to keep an oil painting 
clean in this country than a fresco, inasmuch as 
the latter held more dirt, from its being of an 
uneven surface. 

Mr. Armitage said that he knew of no better 
means of cleaning fresco pictures than rubbing 
them with stale bread, which removed the dirt 
most effectually. His fresco pictures in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Islington had not 
suffered in any way. He should like to hear 
any opinions with respect to the kind of sand to 
be employed. The so-called silver-sand was used 
in the Palace of Westminster, and while he was 
at work upon one of the frescoes there, a German 
artist who wes present objected to the use of 
this substance, and recomm»nded that powdered 
granite should be used, as the only material that 
would render frescoes durable. If, however, the 
Munich frescoes had all failed, it did not argue 
much in favour of the superiority of granite 
sand. He had not gathered from Mr. Atkinson 
what he considered to be the chief cause of the 
decay of fresco pictures. The deterioration in 
the frescoes of the Houses of Parliament was 
very deplorable, but at the same time there were 
other frescoes in London where that decay had 
not taken place. No one, however, had yet ex- 
plained why this had occurred in one place and 
not in another. 
| Mr. J. M. Blashfield said that during the early 
| operations at the Houses of Parliament, some 
| inquiries were instituted with respect to the lime 
| to be used for the frescoes. He received speci- 
| mens of some of the various kinds of lime, and he 
| found one or two contained traces of peroxyde of 
| iron; moveover, upon an examination of the 
| existing frescoes at Westminster, he had come to 

the conclusion that the lime used in them must 
| have contained a small quantity of iron. He 
| knew also that silver-sand contained a consider- 
| able quantity of iron, as he had used it very 
largely, and in some cases the quantity was so 
large that if the sand was placed over a fire it 
turned a pink colour. There were other quali- 
ties of sand which, before washing, looked dull 
and brown, but when washed and dried were 
very pure, and from such glass of excellent 
quality could be made. It was that sort of sand 
which he thought should be used for frescoes. 
The calcination of lime was a matter to which 
he thought too little attention had generally 
been given, and the sources from which the lime 
was derived also produced variations of quality. 
Some chalks contained from one to two per cent. 
of peroxide of iron, whilst in others the propor- 
tion was very small. All chalks which con- 
tained iron formed lime more or less hydraulic ; 
lime which was entirely free from iron had 
no hydraulic character, and would never set 
under water. It was, therefore, an important 
matter to those engaged.in fresco painting, 
that they should thoroughly understand the 
qualities of the lime they employed so as to 
produce the most durable work. The lime ob- 
tained from marble was a poe = 
set. On examining a piece of mosaic from Pom- 
peii, he was struck with the similarity between 
the fine mortar in which the small pieces of 
mosaic were imbedded and the ground of the 
frescoes there discovered. Both were porous, 
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but very white and hard. It appeared to him 
that ing like pumice or lava, partaking of 


the properties of the pozzolana of Italy, had been 
mixed with the materials, which had given a 
certain amount of porosity while it aided in the 
hardening of the lime, and formed the ground- 
work of the fresco, making it more ready to im- 
bibe the colours. He had calcined Italian mar- 
ble, and slacked it with great care; but it did 
not make a hard mortar. In his opinion, in most 
cases lime was not slacked properly for architec- 
tural purposes. When it was properly slacked 
and well kept, after four or five years it became 
so hard that it required great labour to bring it 
again into powder; but when carefully treated 
and laid on well with a proper quantity of sand, 
it would gradually dry without cracks, while 
new lime was sure to crack and blister. It was 
also most important that the bricks forming the 
wall should be well burnt, otherwise the salts 
left in them would be sure to find their way to 
the surface, and ultimately destroy the plaster. 
An instance had come under his own knowledge 
in which 20,000 bricks were burnt with only four 
tons of coals; whilst, in another case, no less 
than sixteen tons were consumed in burning 
4,000 bricks. If the bricks were properly burnt, 
and if fine sand properly washed were used in 
the mortar, he <had no doubt fresco pictures 
would possess the same durability in this coun- 
try as that claimed for them in Italy. 

Professer Kerr would venture to submit one 
other theory with regard to sand, which he 
believed was supported by the experience of 
very remote antiquity, viz., that the sand used 
should be utone-dust. Vitruvius, in describing 
the materials used in fresco, stated that the sand 
used was made by pounding stone-rubbish. The 
effect of that might not be apparent at first 
sight, but on consideration it would be found to 
be an important point. The use of sand in 
plaster was this—it supplied the strength of the 
substance, the lime acting as the cementing 
medium, connecting the grains of sand together. 
But the lime which connected the grains of sand 
together, was of itself a weak material, and 
liable to decay. It was simply carbonate of 
lime, divested of its carbonic acid by burning. 
Pure lime contained no carbonic acid; but if 
they mixed mortar with stone-dust, as was cus- 
tomary with masons for some descriptions of 
work—stone-dust instead of sand—the result 
was, that the lime absorbed the carbonic acid in 
the stone-dust, when it became restored to its 
natural condition of carbonate of lime, and the 
process of hardening went on more rapidly. He 
thought these considerations were of importance, 
as bearing upon the preparation of the ground- 
work for frescoes, with a view to durability. 

Mr. J. G. Crace said, although he was a great 
lover of fresco painting, yet, from all he had 
observed, he thought he must coine to the conclu- 
sion that it would be a waste of valuable artistic 
time to continue to carry on the practice of that 
art in this country. In recent visits to Italy he had 
paid very particular attention to this subject, and 
had noticed that-in many of the frescoes which 
were executed by early Italian masters some 
400 years ago, the colours seemed to be perfectly 
fresh, and the ground well preserved; but directly 
he quitted Italy, and came into more uncongenial 
climates, he found that all works of this cha- 
racter that had been carried out for some great 
length of time, were_more or less injured ; and he 
thought it was only under the influence of the 
peculiarly genial climate of Italy that fresco- 
painting could be carried on with safety. Of 
the paintings on walls exposed to the effects of 
the weather, perhaps the most remarkable were 
those of the Palazzo Doria, at Genoa, executed 
nearly 400 years ago. The figures appeared per- 
fectly fresh and beautiful, and in no way seemed 
to have lost the richness of the colouring, nor 
did the lime surface itself seem to be acted upon. 
In those at Florence, which had been preserved 
by having been placed in the interior of the 
buildings, the colours seemed to be quite pure, 
fresh, and bright. He knew of no more beautiful 
example than that of Fra Angelico, which was 
but imperfectly represented in one of the chromo- 
lithographs exhibited this evening. It was most 
beautiful in colour, and simple in design and 
execution. He did not, however, know, through 
the whole of the North of Germany, in Switzer- 
land, or in Belgium, asingle example of a well- 

fresco existing. Of late years, he 
believed, that style of decoration had not been 
attempted. In Cologne Cathedral, the results 
of its use were most melancholy. He'would now 
say a word as to the various influences that were 





likely to injuriously affect any frescoes that 
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might be executed in this conntry. First of all, 
he would ask them to consider the external 
effects of our climate upon stone buildings. Look 
at St. Paul’s, or any other great building which 
had existed for any length of time in London, 
and see what were the effects of the climate 
upon them. If this were so on a plain undeco- 
rated surface, how entirely would any painting with 
a variety of colours be destroyed. Then, again, 
there are influences operating behind the picture 
as well as on the front. If the lime were not 
well mixed, it would throw out an efflorescence 
which would cover the picture with a sort of 
mildew, similar to the effects that were to be 
witnessed in the Houses of Parliament; and if 
the sand was not of the right description, the 
work was sure to be injuriously acted upon. The 
question then arose, why should we be bound to 
adopt fresco? He thought the step now taken 
by the artists employed upon the Houses of Par- 
liament was the right one, viz., the covering their 
pictures with a substance which produced a sort 
of vitreous surface not likely to be acted on by 
our climate. The water-glass process no doubt 

ed many valuable qualities, but the diffi- 
culty was to find a surface which the salt em- 
ployed would combine with properly. He 
believed the only surface yet known which 
united intimately with water-glass, was simple 
whitening ; a lump of whitening, which would 
crumble in the fingers, if dipped into a solution 
of silicate of potash, became as hard as stone. 
As regarded encaustic painting, he thought the 
alternations of heat and cold of our climate 
would have a very prejudicial effect upon pictures 
executed in that style; and there was the further 
objection—that they could not cleanse wax 
paintings. Therefore, acknowledging, as he did, 
to the fullest extent, the beauty of the effects of 
mural painting, he felt that the great object to 
be attained was, to discover such a protective 
surface as would obviate the destructive influ- 


very 
ences which he thought at present precluded | information. He went iti the first place to 


the employment of fresco in the arts of this 
country. 

Mr. C. H. Smith said, the great objection to 
fresco, he thought, was its uncertainty—a small 
experiment might suceeed whilst a large one 
might fail. Then there was the further objec- 
tion—that real frescoes must always be copies 
from an original design. The artist could only 
prepare his materials for just as much work as 
he could accomplish in a day. Then, again, a 
pure fresco could not be retouched, and he would 
ask, was it possible for any artist to paint a 
large picture satisfactorily piece by piece? It 
would scarcely happen but that he would desire 
to retouch certain parts, and tone other parts 
differently : and besides, the effect of the 
colours when dry was very different from that 
produced when they were first laid on. He did 
not agree with Mr. Atkinson in the opinion that 
valuable works of art should be attached to a 
building so as to be irremovable. We were for- 
tunate in having in this country many pictures 
in oil of great value, which we could not have 
had if they had formed parts of mural decora- 
tion. He entirely concurred with the views ex- 

by Mr. Blashfield as to the effects pro- 
duced by salts and alkalies in imperfectly burnt 
bricks, and also in many descriptions of building 
stone. When bricks of that description were 
used in the interior of buildings, the effects were 
apparent upon the plaster, and the salts left in 
the imperfectly burnt bricks would 
through walls of great thickness. He thought 
this was'the cause of the destruction of fresco 
more than anything else. The water-glass pro- 
cess, he thought, had not as yet been sufficiently 
tried to warrant its general adoption. 

Mr. Purdie, as one who had made a considera- 
ble number of experiments with the various 
systems of fresco as well as with water-glass, 
begged to offer one or two remarks. Works of 
art painted upon walls, were subjected to two 
deteriorating influences ; first, there was the 
condensation of vapours upon their surface ; 

and, secondly, there was the damp from the 
wall behind them; and the more i i the 
surface of a picture was, the more liable it ‘was 
to be affected by the damp from behind. With 
regard to the various methods of fresco painting, 
Mr. Atkinson had deseribed them as buono and 
secco, though the name of the latter was con- 
tradictory to fresco ; then there was a third pro- 
cess, which might be termed the Pompeian fresco. 

It had been contended by one speaker that the 

Pompeian paintings were not frescoes; but from 

experiments he had recently had to make, he 

(Mr. Purdie) believed ‘a great many of them 

were frescoes. The surface on which the pic- 










































tures were was polished, but the picture 
itself was not so. It was supposed by some that 
the painting had been executed in wax, whilst 
others supposed it to be tempera. He forwarded 
a piece of the composition to the Museum of 
Geology, in Jermyn-street, and the result of 
analysis was that no trace of wax or other bind- 
ing substance was found in it} there was no- 
thing whatever but the pigment and carbonate 
of lime. The conclusion arrived at was, 
the picture was executed before the lime 
dry. With respect to the issue raised by 


Tu 


paper, whether or not it was desirable to pursue 
the art of fresco painting further in this country, 


he would not; at that late hour, enter into that |} head 


topic ; but he would remark that, whatever 
merit was claimed for frescoes was possessed in 
an equal, and even greater degree, by the water- 
glass process. That had now been sub- 
stituted for fresco by all the artists engaged in 
the Houses of Parliament with, he believed, the 
single exception of Mr. Dyce. The difficulties 
under which freseo decoration was carried out 
had been very aptly described by the last 
speaker, especially with regard to the difficulties 
of painting a picture in small portions from day 
to day. It was, indéed, very rarely that any 
artist could execute a sati work under 
such circumstances. With to the fresco 
works of the old masters, he believed they had 
all been afterwards touched up in tempera. 

The Chairman Elcho) said that, before 
moving the vote of thanks to Mr. Atkinson, which 
he should do with the greatest pleasure, he wished 
to make a few observations. en he was asked 
to take the chair on this occasion, he thought the 
best thing he could do was to endeavour to elicit 
the views of artists conversant with the subject ; 
for what was really wanted was pract: and 
technical knowleiige on the 
painting; and he believed he had gone to the 

ry best sources for obtaining the oe 
Watts, who sent him to Mr. Leighton ; and, sub- 
sequently to that, he saw Mr. Herbert and Mr. 
Maclise; and he had before him letters from 
most of those Lee escent Rha oh ge 
interest those who had given attention to this 
subject. What they wanted to ascertain was, 
what was the proper material to be employed in 
this process, and what was not. Mr. Atkinson 
had pointed to the chromo-lit hie prints 
exhibited. These had Poul out by the 
Arundel Soeiety, which hi . i aa 
view ; but, if he had been in Mr. Atkinson’s 
position,—arguing in favour of frescoes,—he 
would not have pointed to those prints, inasmuch 
a8 the object of the Arundel Society was to pre- 
serve to after ages some feeble record of those 
great masterpieces of early Italian art, the 
originals of which were mouldering and fading 
away. So far from appealing to these prints as 
evidence in favour of returning to a process 
which Mr. Atkinson stated had been abandoned 
by the artists employed by the Government, he 
(the chairman) would point to those chromo- 
lithographs as reasons for not rushing to the 
conclusion that we could not, in the year 1864, 
find some better and more durable means of 
mural decoration. The tendency of the discus- 
sion was decidedly that fresco painting was un- 
suited for decoration in this country ; but while 
they admitted that fresco puro was imperfect in 
itself, let them not on that account give up 
mural decoration altogether,—he meant high art 
on their walls,—till they were assured no good 
substitute had been discovered. He had before 
him a valuable little pamphlet by Mr. Gambier 
Parry, which showed that, while the most serious 
effects had been produced upon the frescoes at 
Mantua and other places where they existed in 
damp cloisters, yet in Egypt the colouring on the 
tombs of the Ptolemies was as fresh bright 
as if only done yesterday. Whatever might be 
the merits of this process, however, it was clear, 
from the ts made in the Houses of 
Parliament, that it was not suited to the climate 
of this country. But of this he was certain,— 
they must not on that account be 
from attempting mural decorations in the highest 
style of art; and there were artists in England 
now who acknowledged that a fitting substitute 
had been found in the water-glass process, 
which was well suited to our climate. He had 
had a most interesting conversation with Mr. 
Herbert on thig subject. That gentleman told 
him he had been driven mad by the 
trouble and ann: ‘which the old system of 
fresco caused . He added that he never 
knew how his work would turn ont, the colours 
being put on when the plaster was wet, in which 


state it remained for eight hours; and ha 
finished a piece on one day, he had to wait till 
the ext to see whether it was correct. But, in 
addition to this, there was another element of 
difficulty, that if the plasterer put a little more 
water into the plaster one day than the day 
before, although Mr. Herbert might use the 
same colouring, when it was the effect would 
be qt different. Thus, wi to the 
fresco of King Lear and lia, which 
had stood the best (only one head having gone, 
owing to the uric acid from i 
having trickled 


and the other melancholy mad ; and 
Mr. Herbert attributed this, in a great measure, 
to the effect of the constant worry these men 
were subjected to in their d ent of the 
process. He was gratified to that Mr. Her- 
bert expressed himself satisfied with the water- 
glass system. He had asked that gentleman to 
put upon paper his opinions generally on this 
subject, and he would now read the communica- 
tion with which Mr. Herbert had favoured 
him :— 

“‘T am quite convinced that, however true the theory of 
frescoes may be, the practice of it always has been, and 
will ever prove, next to an impossibility, if indeed any 
refinements or subtleties of art are attempted. I may be 
asked, have not the Italian painters left evidences to the 
contrary of this assertion? I reply, using the words of 
Vasari, that in his time there was but one ‘ true 
in Italy,’ and the melancholy condition of frescoes 
throughout the Continent shows further proof of Vasari’s 
statement. Almost all the really great colourists of Italy 
abandoned it after a few trials, and the Mic 
held => us as marvels of fresco have long since been in 
a hopeless state of decay. The smallest work in genuine 

Sees hak ted of cision Ca. noes ol 

ve oO ion, 4.¢, vi 
Tite of egg (so freely used by I fon pointers), would be 
an achievement to be attained by successive oblitera- 
tions and waste of life. Fresco do i well 
my tbravury sort of art ag he 
should those whose 

row oe ty tht he are satis! 

Fresco has had a fair trial here, and is to give way before 
something a thousand times better in every way.’ 


Mr. Maclise had written to him as follows on the 
subject of the water-glass process :— 


“T beg leave to send you a proof of 4 I made to 
the Royal Commissioners of Fine Arts, the late Prince 
having wished me to repair to Berlin to see the process 
ne poner of the stereochromie method, as prac- 
tised by Kaulbach and others, You may not have leisure 
to look over the report, and therefore I must only ask 
you to receive the very latest intelligence on the subj 
of my daily practice. is practice with me is one of the 
utmost ~~ —TI may say I have had a kind of plea- 
sure in so piitving it.” On this fair tablet of 46 feet 
of plaster, spread at once, I paint in colours 
with pure water, my only vehicle being distilled water, 
and this simple proceedin, (being, indeed, the process of 
fresco secco) becomes nearly indelible by the mere fact of 
the colours being absorbed. This true water-colour paint- 
ing (and what is called Pace pane 4 is in fact —, 
becomes permanently y shedding over it s spray o 
water- thro a syringe. The adv of this 

over that’ of Pa do, te obhoes ie ebabh of 
piste is spread at once over the whole surface, and not 
in by piece—each day’s work to be painted on 


although a misery to the painter, is a perfect triumph to 
the plasterer, In the new process BE» nin ifwe 
Bs, With. oo menh Senders 20 we  dagpatt 

cowardly on 0 
gartoon to be qe sisdcn the wall ent iborlckt 
copied, whereby the of the ¢artoon is lost, wi 
ing to rit, As regards my own p’ 


now, I may reply to your inquiry, which is in i a 
ry, that I have a ign of the 
subject to be this place, yet I need not have 
done so, and as it is, I paint direct on the wall 
from ls of all sorts, spilses, marines, gems 
ropes, blocks, and m ing is a kind of museum of 
micins ehoveh, be whiehs, am 
to your Lordship in hw 


ice, and 
ipathies at Woolwich and 

: get Nelson's coat from its glass-case in 
Greenwich Hall to my house in Chelsea, where I could do 
justice to the details of its buttons required, I do believe, 
the intervention of the whole B of Admiralty with 
the Governor. Dr. Hofmann said that the water-glass 
spread over the picture ought to eflloresce as a proof of 
its efficacy. I should prefer this not to take place; 
—_ your Lordship may be able to learn something 


They had thus high testimonials in favour of the 
water-glass system, which it appeared had stood 
the test of a good many years. The examples 
of this process at Munich had stood while the 
frescoes had faded. The chairman then went on 
to state that he had received no written com- 





munication from Mr. Watts, than whom, however, 
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no man had more enlarged views of art, or more 
devotion to fresco-painting. In proof of that, 
he might mention that Mr. Watts, during the 
time General Anson was chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, offered to 
decorate in fresco the large hall at Euston Sta- 
tion, the company only bearing the expense of | 
colours and the necessary scaffolding. That 
offer was not taken advantage of; but the liberal 
spirit of Mr. Watts met with a more ready re- 
sponse in the case of the hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn; and, when the work was done, the 
benchers were so struck with the handsome 
conduct of Mr. Watts that they voted him 
a sum of 5001. No man had done more for 
fresco painting than Mr. Watts; and that gen- 
tleman had sent him to Mr. Leighton for infor- 
mation with regard to the new process of mural 
decoration discovered by Mr. Gambier Parry, 
who, however, was not himself a painter, but 
had employed Mr. Leighton to execute the deco- 
rations of a church at Lyndhurst, in Hampshire. 
Mr. Parry had published a communication in the 
Ecclesiologist, and the extract he would read 
from it he believed would be interesting to the 
meeting :— 


“*To meet all the requirements of wall-painting (where 
the walls are dry) with little risk of injury from the action 
of our climate, avoiding the objections to other systems, 
and retaining all that is good and effective in them, I re- 
commend the following scheme, Take a medium com- 
posed in these proportions :— 
Pure bleached wax 3 ounces : 
Elemi resin... 1 nee? } by weight, 
Oil of spike lavender ............ 6 ‘ nae 
Finest preparation of artist’s liquid 
one ERRORS, 2 TRE eee ee 
which shall be used thorughout from the first preparation 
of the wall to the last touch of colour Jaid oor, that 
the whole mass may be perfectly homogeneous. All colours | 
are to be ground up in it, and may be kept in tubes, as | 
oil colours are, or in any other way. The same composi- | 
tion diluted in twice its bulk of rectified spirits of turpen- 
tine makes the liquid with which the pores of the wall are | 
to be saturated by copious washes. The number of these 
washes must depend on the absorbency of the wall sur- 
face ; and the more absorbent that be the better, The 
last wash should be mixed up with :— 
Best _ cme’ 8 whiting well washed 
and baked dry ..............,.:cccesseee: 
Flake white ground (as usual) in water 
and perfectly dry ........... , ioeecbtaned } 1 part, ditto. 
to the consistency of thin cream; the surface should be 
well covered with it; indeed, in most cases, two coats of 
this are better than one. Common rough wall plaster will 
take two doses of the transparent wash, and two with the 
opaque white. Each wash should be allowed twenty-four 
hours to mex poo The object of these washes is to m4 
the prepared surface deeply into the pores of the wall wit 
a material which dries in them as hard as stone, and leaves 
a surface white, solid, absorbent, and of a good texture 
for painting. When the cartoon is traced on the wall, let 
& part of a design be chosen enough for a day's work, and | 
washed over thinly with oil of spike or highly rectified 
—_ (the former is better, ing a stronger solvent | 
of the copal), the object being to open the surfaee which 
will then be painted into, and dry in one solid mass, by 
the evaporation of the volatile = The wash should be 
lightly applied before the palette and colours are prepa 
for the day’s work; the time thus employed will allow 
the surface to dry just sufficiently to let the paint be 
—— without dragging up and mixing with it. 
he vehicles for —-z in which the brush should 
be dipped must be either the same as the wall wash, only 
twice as much diluted, or oil of spike alone ; or, when the 
cost of the spike oil is an objection, highly rectified tur- 
pentine, The surfaee dries grotually, not skinning over, 
as oil colours do, but equably throughout by evapora- 
tion.” 


On this subject Mr. Leighton had written to 
him as follows :— 


** As I am, to the best of my belief, the only professional 
ainter who has worked with Gambier Parry's spirit | 
resco, it may be convenient to you to refer to my un- 

finished works at Lyndhurst. I therefore send you two or 
three details which may interest your audience. The | 
merits of the material are chiefly these :—Great similarity 
of result to buono fresco, which it approaches so nearly as 
to deceive any one not conversant with the practice of 
painting. Great scope of colour, as it embraces the whole 
oil palette, and is not subjected to any of the limitations 
which are peculiar to fresco. Great facility of manipula- 
tion, admitting of washes, impaste, and glazing within the 
ace of ‘a very few hours, Little or no change in the 
ing, not more than in water-colour drawing, on ab- 
sorbent sketching paper,—Harding’s, forinstance. Facility 
bet gumre as the surface is always soluble in spirit, 
though proof against water. The only point in which it 
is inferior to real fresco, is in the absence of that pure 
crystalline quality of light so peculiar to the Jatter. On 
the other hand, it has, in a great degree, that other quality 
of fresco which is the alpha and omega of all grand monu- 
mental work—gravity—dignity.” 
The Chairman added that he had ventured to 
call the attention of the meeting to these letters 
because they showed there were other means of 
painting, which artists of great distinction be- 
lieved to be safe and satisfactory, and by means 
of which great works of art for decorative pur- 
poses might be executed without fear of decay. 
He thought the subject of such vast importance 
that he hoped this meeting would give attention 
to the excellent suggestion of Mr. Atkinson, that 
some committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the subject. The committee appointed by 
the Government had ceased their labours ; but 





3 parts in bulk, 
not in weight, 








there still seemed to be so much doubt on this 


question, that it would be a pity that fresco 
painting should be abandoned without a full and 
fair inquiry, He would therefore enforce, as far 
as he was able, the ion that this society 
should appoint a practical committee, in 
conjunction.with the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Royal Academy, and other bodies, who 
might go carefully into the subject. 


EE 


THE SHAKSPEARE TERGENTENARY. 


TuE Crystal Palace Directors intend comme- 
morating on the 28rd of April; Forsome months 
past Mr. E. T; Pamris has been engaged at the 
Palace on an exact reproduction of the exterior 
of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, to 
be placed on a large stage in the centre transept of 
the Palace,and around and about which the enter- 
tainments on the 23rd of April will take place. 
This counterpart ef Shakspeare’s birth-place will 
be more than 60 feet wide. It is also intended 
to make within the house an exact full-sized 
reproduction of the room in which the poet was 
born, and of the room below, and to place there 
such interesting and authentic Shakspearian 
relics as have already been lent, or will hereafter 
be intrusted, to the Directors of the Palace. 

The Stratford-en-Avon fund im aid of the local 
scholarships agjd monumental memorial is now 
accumulating. Parchment lista of names, ad- 
dresses, and amounts will be bound up and 
deposited in the poet’s birth-place, as a “ census” 
of his admirers im the tercentenary of his birth. 
The subject of lodging visitors during the 
festival has received serious attention, and the 
following resolution has been adopted by the 
local committee: —“It having come to the 
knowledge of the committee that persons desir- 
ous of letting lodgings during the period of 
the Tercentenary Festival are expecting to de- 
mand prices of such a nature as to do infinite 
mischief in deterring strangers from visiting the 
town, the committee feel bound to express their 
strong disapprobation of such a course, and to 

such measures for the registration and 
letting of lodgings as will conduce to their 


| benefit on reasonable terms, and that further 


arrangements shall be made for running trains 
to neighbouring towns where accommodation 
may be obtained on reasonable terms.” The 
Monumental Memorial committee now includes 
the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., and Messrs. Theodore 
Martin, Alfred Tennyson (poet laureate), Gambier 
Parry, John Ruskin, and Robert Bell. 

The Birmingham commemoration is said to be 
receiving continual: accession of support. The 
original Birmingham Book Club (now nearly two 
hundred years old), proposes to contribute some 
valuable Shakspearian volumes. Messrs. Day 
& Son, of London, the publishers of the photo- 
zincographic facsimile, the first collected edition 
of § ’g plays, have promised a copy of 
their forthcoming excellent work. It is intended 
to provide a handsome volume, to be preserved in 
the library, in which the donors—the founders of 
the first Shakspeare library—shall be invited to 
sign their names. As the library—being asso- 
ciated with the free library—will be open to the 
public, the committee reasonably expect that 
small subscriptions will be forthcoming, as well 
as the higher sums hitherto received. 

Manchester, without a definite programme, 
has raised 1,0001. towards a local commemora- 
tion. 

At Liverpool the mayor will give a Shak- 
spearian fancy dress ball, in the town-hall, on 
the 21st of April, and throw open the theatres 
on the evening of the day following. The gene- 
ral committee formed in Liverpool to manage 
the commemoration, have resolved that “A fund 
be established in Liverpool for the relief of 
authors, actors, and literary men.” 

At Bristol, there seems to be a desire to have 
a celebration of some kind. Following up this 
desire, Mr. Sholto Hare has addressed a letter 
to the public press, suggesting that a permanent 
memorial be erected in some public situation in 
Bristol, and that there be a public banquet and 
a fancy-dress ball, the adoption of Shakspearian 
characters to be observed at the latter. Mr. 
Hare also states that he has received a commu- 
nication from Mr, A. C. Ponton, of the Bristol 
Society of Architects, recommending the 
erection of a theatre at the top of Park-street, 
or providing a marble bust for the Academy 
of Fine Arts, rather than send money to 
distant places. One of the local papers suggests 
that the “permanent memorial” mentioned by 
Mr. Hare take the form’of a Shakspearian scho- 
larship to be established for the pupils of the 





Clifton College and Bristol Grammar-school, and 
that the 23rd of April might be celebrated pub- 
licly by a Shakspearian performance at the 
Theatre, a concert of Shakspearian music at the 
Victoria Rooms, and a ball. 

The printers of Newcastle are bestirring them- 
selves, in order to do honour to the memory of 
one to whom their craft is so much indebted. A 
committee has been formed, who intend to com- 
municate with the trade in general, including 


bookbinders, vers, hic printers, &c., 
as to their i ss to in the demon- 

Mr. W, Perry's Shakspeare, carved 
out of a portionjof Herne’s Oak, will be remem- 


bered by some of our readers. Her Majesty the 
Queen ordered a of it, and we are glad 
to hear that the P ,of Wales has just now 
directed the carver tg produce one for him. 

Shakspeare Memoriale,—A correspondent sug- 
gests that Shakspeare’s descendants should not 
be forgotten on the present occasion, but that 
endeavours should be made to place them in a 
good position. 

Ed 


THE NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION, 1865. 


THE commissioners have fixed upon the first 
Tuesday in January, 1864, for opening the Ex- 
hibition. The Exhibition building, with such 
annexes as may be necessary, will be erected in 
the city of Dunedin, province of Otago. It will 
be of brick and cement. 

Subject to the necessary limitation of space, 
all persons, whether designers, inventors, manu- 
facturers, producers, or of articles of 
New Zealand origin, or of such others the pro- 
duce of other countries as may in the estimation 
of the commissioners be eminently calculated to 
aid in the development of the colony, will be 
allowed to exhibit; but they must state in what 
character they exhibit. 

6 commissioners will communicate with 
New Zealand exhibitors only through the local 
committees of their respective provinces, and 
with those of neighbouring colonies, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of foreign countries, 
either through the agent in London or directly 
through the secretary in Dunedin. 

Every article produced or obtained by human 
industry, whether of raw materials, machinery, 
manufactures, or Fine Arts, will be admitted to 
the Exhibition. 

Juries will be appointed, and certificates 
awarded in all the classes but that of Fine Arts. 





= 


LEEDS NEW INFIRMARY. 


We now add to the illustrations we have 
already given of the l¢rge Infirmary about to be 
built in Leeds,* the East Elevation of the build- 
ing; a longitudinal Section, looking west; the 
plan of part of the ground-floor, and details 
showing the system of ventilation, to some ex- 
tent explained in the particulars we have already 
published. 

The following shows the appropriation of the 
various rooms :— 


REFERENCES TO PART OF GROUND PLAN, 





A, Entrance-hall, | U, Bed-rooms for assistants, 
B. Porter’s room, | V. Common dining-room, 
C. Sitting-room for assist- W. Bed-room. 
ants, X. Sitting-room, matron, 
D. House surgeon’s sit-  Y. Stores. 
ting-room, Z. Open courts. 
E. House surgeon’s bed- a, Pantry and larders, 
room. b. Servants’ 
F. Out patients’ waiting- cc. Stores. 
room. a, Seullery. 
G. Physician’s room. e. Kitchen. 
H. Surgeon's room. f. Bread. 
I. Surgeon’s private £- Bakehouse. 
rooms, | hb, Flour. 
J. Dressing-rooms. | i, Linen, 
K. Women’s retiring- } j. Lifts. 
room, | k, Coals. 
L. Bath. | lL Museum, 
M. Mattress-room. m, Dead-house. 
N. Dispensary | n. Post-mortem room, 
O. Lavatory. | o,. Engine-house. 
O*. Men’s retiring-room. | p. Corridors, 
P. et ¥ q. le 
. Students’ waiting- Yr. ’ 
sais room, . | s nd and wine 
R. Nurse. t. Wine. 
8. Accident-room, | u. Wood. 
T. Offices, | v. W.C.s, 








Ice MaNnvracturE in InpIA.—An ice machine 
has been erected in the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s dockyard at Bombay, which can make 
three tons of ice daily. 


* See p. 115, ante, 
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“ CHANCELS.” 


Str,—The Rey. William Purton presents him- 
self in your columns as one well versed in archi- 
tectural lore: he will therefore have no right to 
shelter himself under the plea of ignorance, 
from the charge I am compelled to bring against 
him, of deliberately misrepresenting the author 
he quotes, and the examples he selects from Mr. 
Fergusson’s work, as evidences against my state- 
ments. 

He trumpets forth his authority, a# "ana 
tect a hundred times better known” then? a; 
and then proceeds to claim him as wholly on his 
side in the controversy ; nearly all that 
Mr. Fergusson has written, every plate he 
has given, at all bearing on the in his 
“ Handbook of Architecture,” confirm my views 
and present a chain of evidence that establishes 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the fact, that in 
all really ancient churches the chancel was 
simply a shallow recessed platform for the recep- 
tion alone of the presbyters and their president, 

When Mr. Fergusson’s book appeared, I) 
scanned its pages carefully, to see whether, 
among the numerous exam he had collected, | ® 

any one exception could be found to what I had 
many years before proved to be the normal form 
and use of a Christian church ; and I can now 
demonstrate that there is no single adverse in- 
stance in that work, and I believe that no one 
ever did exist throughout the whole demain of 
Christianity. 

Although, in one or two imstanees, Mr. Fer- 
gusson has erred in mixing up in ofte description 
arrangements due to different of time, he 
gives the key to the causes of the changes, and 
his plates contain the solution of the psa 

I should like to transfer to your pages he 
whole chapter on “ Basilicas,” but the substance 
of the remarks is,— 

“That the form of church government was 
settled ; the most respected individuals of each 
e ingregation being Sees to form a council to 
and direct their fellow-Christians ; and the elected presi- 
dent of those thus chosen, m, gradually y obtaining omer at 
the cost of his fellows, he whole order at the ex- 


pense of their original equals, — the 
en however, was still admii ‘the title 
ce 


7” 


to o 


The ancient basilicas offering the most suitable | sacrifice, 


model for the original constitution of the church, 
they were copied exactly in form and use. 

‘*These arrangements were not allowed to eon- 
tinue as we have described them ; for the now 
hierarchy of Rome soon began to repudiate the 
licanism of the early days of the church, and to 
from the East the convenient doctrine of the 
separation of the congregation into clergy and laity. To 
accommmodate the basilicas to this new state of things, 
first the apse was railed off and appropriated who = 
the use of the cler god the whole of the 
raised part in front aT the = on which the altar tne 
was separated by pillars, ns Poel and in like man- 
ner given up wholly to the clergy, and ‘not allowed to be 
profaned by the unordai tade,”” 


Mr. Fergusson thus eoneurs with all ancient 
church history in assigning the cause of the 
c hanges he describes to the conceit and ambition. 
of ministers seeking to be priests to their fellows, 
instead of priests with them. 

Mr. Fergusson’s plates son dabetibibtete B cr os the 
changes made in the old Wbasiligam ch 
were subsequent to the ninth centtiry. one 

“style” of the additions proves this; and the 


present evidence of a stone eallod an 
“ altar,” with its pillars and gin front “of 
the ancient seat of the rds a proof, 


I repeat, that no one Mr. Parton ean think 
of gainsaying. He says += 


“The bishop's throne was usually quite elevated 
(I know an instance where it was parma 
the floor of the bema), Be: the altar : 
»w enough to admit of his being both seen and bean, 
though sitting behind the altar,’ 
would 


Ten steps, Mr. Purton! Why, a 
Bo seate 


not have brought the “ bishop,” 
the level of the top of the pr sole over the 
of Mr. 


“ altar ; ” and to get “ee le in 
in ae no 


nave he must have 


Home’s spirits to lift him right Bp to the coved 
ceiling of the a 


With inimitable coolness Mr. Parton a 


“In most of the churches mentioned in my last, the 


altar does stand, and therefore could have and 
robably did stand at the first, in -soadlas g = iy B 
in front of the bishop’s throne.” 

Mr. Purton knows, quite as well as I do, that 
wherever the “altar” now stands as he de- 
scribes, the seats behind are never used, except 
in the instance of the installation of the Pope, 


and cannot be used as they were built to be 
employed. 


Mr. Welby Pugin, describing the existing 


state of old St. Peter’s, says,— 


& cross 


“The —_ of the altar is turned towards the nave, with 


ually concealed the celebrant from the people : behind all 
this is seen the great apse, with the cathedra for the Pope, 
mosaic ceiling, and other decorations.” 

As the “ celebrant” even was thus hidden by 
the “altar,” and the screen in front of it, the 
work of the fifteenth century, how could the 
occupier of the seat in the apse behind, either 
see or be seen ? 

Mr. Pugin, as a devoted Papist, knew right 
well that the doctrines of his Church required 
a sereened sanctuary, such as the Medim-, 
‘| val © transubstantiators ” afforded ; and, anxious 
to prove this plan to be old, he quotes Mr. 
Purton’s favourite example, San Clemente, and 


adduees its modern arrangements, as proofs of | 


the intention to make the chancel a screened 
holy of holies. 
haar a marble enclosure of the choir is 4 feet 6 inches 
: the floor of this choir is two steps above the nave. 
Between this choir and the sanctuary is a wall of marble, 


with an opening in ae pa h 
ari the back of the a 


altar can be disce 
basilica is turned to the west. It will be ree per- 
ceived by these arrangements, that although no orna- 
menfel goreen-work existed ; yet, practically, the ane 
tuary is far more shut out than S Pointed parochial 
churches, where the solid panelling rarely exceeds 3 feet 
6 inches high 

When I etiaed out, through your columns, 
the fact that the things which converted the old 
basiliean churches into “ screened sanctuaries,” 
were of modern origin, Mr. Pugin was at once 
silenced: he dared not contest the point: that 
honour has been left to Mr. Purton, who seeks to 
gain his point by a perversion of facts, and sings 
an “Io pean” of victory to cover his defeat and 


r. Pugin, in common with other Papal writers, 
deplores the work of the Reformation, but admits 
its effectiveness ; and says,— 
* By these new arr ts the ch 
for the table was ordered not to stand altarwaye, 
brought down into the body of the church, Thus 
the whole mystical arrang t of the t bui ~ 
aaa | $i Aggacey from the tenth to the fourteenth century), 
* 


violated and destroyed; and screen, altar-ste 
at once of their original intention, and rendered useless,” 








, sedilia, sacrarium, and sanctuary, were depriv 


in, quoting the fifth reason assigned by” 
the lish Church ;— 
“ Purthermore, an altar hath relation to sacrifiee, so 


that of necessity, if we allow an altar, we need grant 
&e., seeing the one was ordained for the other, 


Mr. Pugin remarks,— 


**No language can be clearer on this point; and it is 
evident that even the use of the word altar is 
allowable according to true Anglical principles.” 


** A deep chancel, under the present system, is att a 
dity : the very principles on which the Book of 
Prayer was framed are against it.” ‘‘It may be 
that the chancels were ordered to remain as in 


whieh true, but in this same order will be found a 
h deprived them at once of the very spirit of 

ae sin, the usual plan of converting the conventaal 
churches into parochial ones was to wall up the end of 
the nave, leave a few feet for the table, and either demo- 
lish the transepts and choir for materials, or leave them 
to decay.” 

The Church of England was reformed with 
the object of bringing her back to the scriptaral 
ideal of a church ; and the charge is true, 
therefore, that “ she was not made to fit thé’old 
churches in her possession ;’ and if 
is to be lopped or stretched to fit them, the 
result must be unmitigated popery. Nothing, 
indeed, can be clearer, in spite of Mr. Purton’s 
asseverations to the contrary, that the assump- 
tion of priestly power, and the invention of a 
material sacrifice to justify the pretension, was 
the sole cause of the vast change from the temple 
chancel-platforms that were universal for the 
first nine centuries, and the screened sanctuaries 
which came into use during the Middle Ages, in 
those countries alone where no ancient prece- 
dent existed to fetter the imagination of the 
priestly architects. 

Mr. Purton says,— 

“The decree of council permi 
laity o enter the chanedh t0 commenced <gedeues 

The previous decree of the Council of Laodi- 
cea, can. 19, says ;— 


** And it is fit that only the clergy, should enter in unto 
the altar, and there to communicate. 


The altar must, therefore, have been in some 
place other than that ordinarily occupied by the 
clergy ; and Eusebius says most distinctly that 
this place was in the middle of the church. The 
Council of 567 reversed the latter decree, and 
admitted the laity to the table itself. 

It will also tend to clear Mr. Purton’ 8 mind 
if he remembers in future that “ apse” simply 
means a circular recess; and that apse and 
chancel are, in the old basilican churches, con- 
vertible terms simply because the “ % 





upon it, and must have effect- 








1 was rendered give 


or 
platform, stood generally in a recess of the apse 
kind, for the conyenience of arranging the seats 








around it. When Mr. Fergusson, then, speaks 
of an old church as having a well “developed 
apse” coeval with the structure to which it is 
attached, he means the usual simple chancel 
which nearly all the basilicas, whether for civil 
use or ecclesiastical purposes, contained. 

In a former letter Mr. Purton disputed my 
statement that the orientation of churches was 
of Medize origin. It was certainly not very 
honest in hith to keep back the fact that the 
“arehitect who is a hundred times better 
known ” than poor I, iv the book with which 
Mr. Purton is so familiar, thus writes on that 
point :— 

“The orientation of churches, by turning their altars 


towards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the northern 
or Gostie races: the Italians never knew or prac- 
ti * 


Mr. Purton says that the position of the 
bishops’ seats was known to every architect and 
antiquary long before I was born, and that, 
therefore, I have no right to claim this as a dis- 
covery. He thus puts words into my mouth that 
never came out of it, All that I claimed was 
the having pointed out that the existence of 
these seats proved that the altars, with their 
pillared ciboriums now in front, could not possi- 
bly have been there when the seats were used ; 
and that the style in which the additions have 
been made, ag well as the constructive evidences, 
prove them to be all modern and clumsy at- 
tempts to imitate, in the Basilican churches, the 
arrangements developed in the Medizeval struc- 
tures; the latter being the natural effects of the 
doctrines held at the time by their builders, the 
former simply the shop-fittings of the new 
tenants in another line of business. 

T ean only expect space in your columns to 
a bare outline of the mass of evidence 
which establishes my views beyond the possi- 
bility of fair dispute ; but I trust, shortly, to be 
able to publish a work on the subject, and then 
te petition the Legislature to enforce the decree 
<; Chureh of Kagland, that the “ chancels 

be as in times past.” Joun Exuiorr. 


—————_——— 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
~~ OF THE FINE ARTS. 


At the weekly meeting of this Society, at their 
eee Beery Conduit-street, on Thursday, the 18th 
Henry Vitley, the hon. secretary, 

delivered an address on the contemplated sur- 
rénder of the premises of the National Gallery, 
in -square, to the Royal Academy, and 
removal of the former to Burlington House, or 
elsewhere, as the case might be. The speaker 
introduced his with some preliminary ob- 
servations On the important results which had 
been obtained the public exhibition of the 
national a of pictorial art, not only in 
the taste of the people, but in pro- 

the culture of native art. The bene- 

ficial influence of a feeling for beauty, as con- 
veyed through the agency of art upon the human 
mind and character, was now no longer the 
theme of the poet and the visionary enthusiast ; 
it had been emphatically recognised by an emi- 
nently practical man, Mr. Gladstone, the Chan- 
eéllor of the Exchequer, in his eloquent address, 
delivered on the occasion of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Wedgwood Institution, at 
Burslem, the other day, when he declared that 
this influence of beauty was “a liberalizing and 
civilizing power, and an instrument in its own 
of moral and social improvement.” Was 

it too much to insist, as a consequence, that it 
became the duty of the Government, having the 
sg and social improvement of the people in 
their charge, to see that the means of culti- 
vating this liberalizing and civilizing power 
should be made generally available in the 
most ample manner, and on the most conve- 
nient site ible? He next proceeded to 
trace the history of the National Gallery, and 
pe various decisions which had been come to, 
and pledges given by successive Governments, 

the House of Commons, and by commissions, 
tending to confirm the right of the nation to 
retain possession of the premises on the eligible 
site now in part oceupied by the National Gal- 
lery, and the desirableness of its ing the 
occupation of the other portion, which had been 
temporarily conceded to the use of the Royal 
Academy. Lord Monteagle, Earl Russell, and 
the Earl of Derby had successively acknowledged 


this , and the expediency of insisting — 
it in ‘interests of public convenience, 

Royal Commissioners of 1857 had reported in 
fayour of retaining the National Gallery on its 


stiis Ss 
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present site, chiefly on the ground of “ its acces- 
sibility to the public ;” and the President of the 
Royal Academy had recognised its advantages in 
that respect, when he made it the ground of 
claiming it for the latter establishment, which 
was supported by the shillings of the public, 
which he alleged could not be obtained in the 
same numbers in any other less “accessible” 
site. As a further illustration of the fact, he 
might mention that on Whit-Monday in last 

ear, upwards of 10,000 persons visited the 

ational Gallery in -square, whereas 
on the three public days in the same Whitsun 
week the South Kensington Museum, with all 
its varied attractions, artistic, industrial, and 
scientific, and open as it was, day and night, 
was visited by only 12,000 persons, being an 
average of 4,000 a day. The long negotiations 
which, during many years, had been had with 
the Academy, with the view of inducing them 
' to surrender, with some show of grace, premises 
to which they had no “legal,” if even a “moral,” 
title, was very nearly brought to a satisfactory 
issue by Mr. Disraeli in 1859, and under condi- 
tions very liberal and satisfactory to that body ; 
but some stipulation put forward on the part of 
the latter as to the terms on which they would 
consent to take a proposed grant of land on the 
Burlington House estate, interposed to delay 
the completion of the arrangement, until a 
change of ministry occurred, which threw 
the whole matter into abeyance. He next 
showed how, from absolute want of room 
in its legitimate home, large portions of the 
national coilection, being those of the British 
school, had been moved about from Marlborough 
House to Brompton, and some of them (the 
Turner collection) to Trafalgar-square, at a 
great expense. The protracted delay on the 
part of the Government in making proper pro- 
visions for the national collections, was not only 
a dereliction of public duty, it implied a disre- 
spect for public opinion in a matter in which 
their personal feelings were deeply concerned, 
which no minister in any other country in Europe 
would have dared to commit, And now, in spite 
of the repeated promises of successive Govern- 
ments, in spite of the oft and strongly declared 
opinions of Parliament, in spite of the decision 


of the Commission of 1857, the national collec- | 


tion was again threatened with ejectment., Mr. 
Cowper, the Chief Commissioner of Public Works, 
late in the last session of Parliament, announced 


THE STRATFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Ar the moment of going to press, we received 
a communication signed “T. B. Medwin, head 
master of the Grammar School, Stratford-on- 
Avon,” combating the observation made in our 
pages as to occasional difficulty of aecess to the 
school.” Mr. Medwin maintains that the number 
of interruptions has forced him to adopt the course 
he has pursued. The conclusion of his letter will 
be found satisfactory :—‘“I am very unwilling to 
admit a relaxation of the rule, unless I am assured, 
by the presentation of a card or a note, that the 
person applying for admission would, in case 
of refusal be put to inconvenience, or compelled 
toleave the town without seeing the architec- 
turally, as well as archzologically, interesting 
interior of the edifice in which the world’s poet 
‘sudavit et alsit, while employed in acquiring 
his ‘small Latin and his less Greek.’ 

The suggestion which accompanies the state- 
ment to which I have adverted will not be lost 
upon us, and I vouch for it, that every facility 
for inspecting the Rooms of our Grammar 
School will be afforded during the whole time of 
the Tercentenary celebration.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 19th inst., at the House, in Conduit- 
street. 

The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
T. Roger Smith. 

Mr. J. Gerand, of 2, Osborne-place, Markland 
Park, and Mr. W. Patterson, 123, Camden-street, 
Camden Town, were, on ballot, elected members 
of the Association. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (hon. secretary) read a 








letter from the Vice-President, Mr. BR. Phené 
Spiers, tendering the resignation of his office in 
consequence of his prolonged absence abroad. | 

The Chairman stated that the committee had | 
received the intimation of Mr. Spiers’s resigna- 
tion with regret, and that they were prepared to 
recommend the election of Mr. Henry Christian 
as vice-president in his stead. 

The following appointments were then made 
by ballot :—Mr. Mathews, treasurer; Mr. L. W. 
| Ridge and Mr. John Webber, members of the 
committee. 

The Chairman announced the names of the 





that Government had under its consideration a 
lan for the removal of the National Gallery to 
urlington House. There was one circumstance, 

he must observe, which made this case more 

suspicious, and the danger more hazardous than 
on any former occasion ; namely, that the National 

Gallery, and the people’s interest in it, were de- 

serted by some who had during many years been 

their persistent champions. Lord Elcho and 

Mr. Danby Seymour, who as recently as 1858 

had openly proposed, in the House of Commons, 

to give the Royal Academy “notice to quit,” 
were now as warm in the suppert of the Royal 

Academy, with the provision of adding “a be 

element” to it, which those gentlemen would 

probably help to supply,—and, with this new 
notion in their heads, were now for giving the 

National Gallery “notice to quit,” a suggestion 

which her Majesty’s Government, rescinding all 

that previous Governments had done and said, 
seemed disposed to carry out. He concluded, 
therefore, by calling upon his hearers, and upon 
the public at large, to be on the alert in this 
matter, and to be prepared to make such vigorous 
representations in re to it to the Govern- 
ment and to the Parliament, as should prevent 
this scheme from being realized, and effectually, 
once and for all, establish the National Gallery 
in full possession of the premises purchased for 
it by the public moneys, with such extensions 
and modifications as might be found necessary 
for the worthy exhibition of the people’s treasures 
of art. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. F. Y. Hurl- 
stone, Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. W. C. Dutton, and 
others took part. 








Tue Late Wittiam Henry Hunt, Artist. — 
Some five or six years since, there was a party 
of artists at the house of Richard Ansdell, and 
the conversation turned for a time on some 
admirable drawings by Hunt. He was fami- 
liarly and affectionately spoken of as “ Old Billy 
Hunt,” Mulready was present, and remarked, 
“Yon eall him ‘Old Billy Hunt}:’ why I gave 
him his first lesson in drawing.” This fact may 
be useful to a biographer.—Z. 





gentlemen who had passed successfully the late 


— 


of architecture did not oftener ir to the 
Abbey to study and sketch. He also called 
attention to the beautiful ironwork on the tomb 
of William De Vallance. 

Mr. Mathews said that he believed members 
of the Association would be admitted to the 
Abbey to sketch, on producing an order signed 
by the president; but in any case he believed 
that the Dean would, on proper application 
being made, grant the necessary permission. 

The Chairman agreed with Mr. Blashill in 
thinking that great benefit might be obtained 
from a careful study of the Abbey, and of the 
descriptions given of it by Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Burges. There would not, he believed, be any 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the Dean 
to rketch in peace without the nuisance of a 
verger constantly enjoining the necessity of 
“moving on,” to make room for a new succes- 
sion of visitors. In the summer months the 
Abbey was a delightful place to sketch in, and 
an hour or two a week might be very profitably 
employed in transferring its details to the note- 
book of the student. With regard to some pho- 
tographs, of which Mr. McLeod had spoken, he 
said he was sure that the Association would be 
very glad to inspect them on their next night of 
meeting (March 4), when Mr. Gilbert Scott had 
promised to read a paper, entitled “ Thoughts 
and Suggestions on the Artistic Education of 
Architects.” 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. 
Ridge, 

The Chairman announced that the next sub- 
ject for the class of design would be, “ The 
entrance doorway to a cathedral.”* 








THE IRISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


At the last meeting of the Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, Mr. J. J. M’Carthy, R.H.A. 
in the Chair, a paper by Mr. W. G. Murray, 
R.H.A., on the New Irish National Gallery was 
read, containing some very severe strictures on 
the design. 

Mr. Murray briefly sketched the history of the 
building as known to the public, and mentioned 
that designs for it had been made by Mr. Lan- 
yon, the President of the Institute, but that sub- 
sequently the taskof carrying out the undertaking 
was intrusted, in or about 1857, to Captain 
Fowke, R.E. He expressed considerable dissatis- 































































| architectural examination, and observed that it | 
| was’a Subject of much satisfaction to the Asso- | 
ciation, that all the London candidates who! 


faction with the position and accessories of the 
Dargan statue erected in front of the gallery :— 






| passed were members of their body. 

The Secretary announced that, in consequence 
of indisposition, the gentleman who was to 
have read a paper that evening “On Fi 
Drawing,” was unable to do so. 
however, on very short notice, 
some notes “On Westminster Abbey,” which 
would be accompanied by the series of drawings 
of the Abbey executed by Mr. Tarver for the 
Blomfield prize. 

Mr. Ridge then proceeded to read some notes 
which he had made of the visit of the members 
of the Association to the Abbey, on the 28th of 
June, 1862, on which occasion they were accom- 
panied by Mr. Gilbert Scott. 
extracts from Mr. Scott’s work, and explained, 
with the aid of diagrams, the principal features 
of the building. He expressed himself doubtful 
as to whether the architect ever intended that 
there should be a central tower, and observed 
that an isolated tower for bells formerly stoed 
close to the main building. The cathedral itself 
was a short church for the period, and this he 
presumed was to be accounted for by the fact 
that the present structure stood upon the site of 
the original edifice, and that it could not have 
been enlarged on the western side without seri- 
ously interfering with the chapter buildings. He 
regretted to say that the chapter-house continued 
in a disgraceful state, although it was but fair 
to the Dean and Chapter to state that it was not 
strictly speaking, in their charge, being retained 
by Government as a place for the receptacle of 
records. The walls, upon which there were still 
paintings, were covered with old wooden presses, 
and the whole apartment was in a state of decay 
and desolation. The pavement (now concealed 
by a flooring of boards) contained some beauti- 
fal specimens of tiles, which had been copied 
and reproduced. With regard to the choir, he 
quite agreed that it was badly arranged, and yet 
he could not tell what better plam co: 
been adopted. It was formerly under the tower. 

Mr. Blashill expressed his surprise that students 


Mr. Ridge had, 











offered to read | 


He also read | 


ald have } fiotice, that 








“William Dargan standing on a monolith, rough 
hewn, as it were, from one of his own reck cut- 
tings, would have satisfied the mind or the eye— 
would have been according to good taste and 


6 jadgment. As executed, he stands on a block 


that is big but not massive, without proportion 
in itself or to the statue, and which looks as if it 
had been got second-hand.” Mr. Murray next 
commented on the meanness of the entrance and 
vestibule of the building, and the evident at- 
tempts to produce a striking effect in the sculp- 
ture hall, the general effect of which, however, 
was unsatisfactory. He next alluded to the 
grand staircase as ugly and awkward. The pic- 
ture galleries were nicely painted, but in other 
respects show the same want of experience in 
designing, the same striking out into new paths, 
which are bad paths,as the room below. The 
building, althoagh opened, is not finished, and 
the cost has been. about 29,0001. The writer pro- 
ceeded: “Mr. Lanyon’s design, I am informed, 
while preserving the general character of the Mu- 
seum on the south side of the lawn, took advan- 
tage of the irregular shape of the site to lengthen 
the building by about 70 feet, so that at both 
ends it should range with the Museum ; and intro- 
duced, as a central feature, a very handsome 
hall, with a grand staircase projecting into the 
ground at the rear, and with this increased size, 
and elaborate finishings of carved stone and 
artistic stucco work im the interior, it was con- 
tracted for, to be finished for 29,000I. or there- 
abouts, which was afterwards reduced, by several 
alterations and omissions, to about 17,0001. I 
have no documents to prove these facts, but I am 
assured of their general accuracy ; and being thus 
assured, I ask again, How can the vast increase 
be accounted for ? Ido not say, or wish it to be 
supposed for one moment, that any of the parties 
eoncerned have actually pocketed any of the 
i to our last 
PB Bw ston that petition should be 
x in ay communi 
presented to Parliament, touching fies ry. 


ion in London, was pro y 
roqeest of the Committee, and as their organ,, 
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funds ; but I do say that a committee of gentle- 
men, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, have 
‘ meddled and muddled’ the affair so successfully 
as to procure for the citizens of Dublin a bad 
building—a National Gallery of the Fine Arts 
from which architecture is excladed,—and barely 
half finished, at a monstrous cost, and that now 
they ask our thanks, as men who have deserved 
well of their country. Here we have no public 
opinion on art, and specially on the architectural 
branch of it; and we are saddled with an un- 
finished monster that can never be removed, and 
will perpetually stand in the way of any future 
improvement, both by its being there existing in 
its ugliness, and also by its having exhausted the 
fountains of generosity by which it might be re- 
placed.” 

A lengthened discussion took place on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Murray’s paper, which was referred 
to the council for publication.* 








FISH CULTURE. 


Art the invitation of the Acclimatisation Society 
of Great Britain, whereof Mr. Frank Buckland 
and Mr. James Lowe are the secretaries, a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in piscicultural 
operations assembled on Saturday last at the 
Firs, Twickenham-common, the residence of Mr. 
Francis Francis, to inspect the arrangements 
lately made in his grounds for storing and hatch- 
ing the ova of certain fish. The society has 
commenced its work on a very economical scale, 
the cost of the sheds, tanks, troughs, &., having 
been kept within 1201. The apparatus is com- 
paratively simple, consisting of a large cistern, 
which forms the water-shed of several tiny 
rivulets, flowing gently through a number of 
stoneware troughs, in which the eggs are placed 
during the process of maturation and hatching. 
These troughs are on stages one above 
the other in such a way that the water runs out 
at the bottom of each into the top of the one 
below it. Each trough is about 3 feet long 
by 8 or 9 inches wide, having a depth of 
perhaps 5 inches, and is provided at the sur- 
face of the water with a gridiron formed of thin 
glass rods, placed so closely together that the 
eggs, which are the size of a small pea, cannot 
fall through. As soon as the eggs are hatched, 
the fish pass through the glass bars into the 
lower part of the trough, from which they are 
transferred to another series of troughs, con- 
taining small stones and pieces of slate, beneath 
which the young strangers hide themselves until 
the egg sac with which they are provided for 
the nourishment of their early days falls off, and 
they find themselves obliged to cater on their 
own account. They are then removed to the 
rivers which are to form their future home. The 
operation of placing the eggs in the trough was 
begun on Christmas-eve last, since which more 
than 130,000 have been tenderly cared for by 
Mr. Francis and his coadjutors, Messrs. Lowe and 
Buckland : over 40,000 eggs and fry have been 
already distributed, and fresh supplies are being 
daily received. 

This is a subject of very great importance, and 
we look to see fish culture i in this 
country on a largescale. Our readers will remem- 
ber the illustrations we lately gave of the 
arrangements at Huningue. 

Mr. Pender, of the Elms, Hampton, has under- 
taken the fish-hatching for the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society. Mr. Pender writes,— 

“This is now the third year I have hatched a 
large number of fish in my apparatus, which I 
have erected at my own cost, and have already 
turned many thousand fish into the Thames, the 
result being that many young trout, salmon, and 
salmon-trout have been seen and even taken with 
the fly in the shallows of the river. The number 
of fish I have now hatching out in my greenhouse 
are :—Salmon, 15,500; salmon-trout, 900; great 
lake trout, 2,500; Mr. Buckland’s hybrids be- 
tween the salmon and the trout (doing remark- 


ably well at present), 3,000; ombre chevalier, | P@rish poor 


4,000; English trout, 97,000; French trout, 
4,800; the total number of fish we intend turning 
out into the Thames this year being, therefore, 
27,700.” 
he young fish are now hatching out fast from 
their eggs ; and in a few days it will be asight to 
see swimming about in their nursery more than 
over 100,000 young salmon and trout. 
Maa esa oe gem ue declared by the scruti- 
neers As in 
of the death of Mr. Bye RA) Ma G. Wilkinson, 
{Fellow} | as student, Mr. Botke J . W. F. Caldbeck, 
. Patk. J. as 
Mowers: Feter J. Moran, Thomas Barly, Vredk. 8. Back, 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
SUBWAYS. 


At the usual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, last week, a deputation from 
the different litan gas companies at- 
tended, to present a memorial on the subject of 
laying gas mains in subways, &c. 

The memorial stated that subways were not 
suitable for gas mains; for if gas were mixed 
with common air it became explosive, and in 
confined and limited places was exceedingly 
dangerous. It was i ible to prevent the 
escape of gas (?), by reason of the rapid decay 
of pipes; and as all works in subways would 
have to be performed by artificial light, escapes 
of gas would be subject to almost immediate 
explosion. The memorial went on to say that 
frequent connexions with mains had to be made, 
but in a dark and confined space that would be 
at all times difficult and dangerous, and in cases 
in which large mains are to be connected, quite 
impracticable; as such work could not be per- 
formed by artificial light, and without more 
fresh air than could be obtained in any confined 

. While admitting the usefulness of sub- 
ways, they hoped the Board would protect the 
public and the gas companies from danger to life 
and property by exempting gas mains from the 
Subways Bill. 

The Chairman said, the Board had not rushed 
into this subject without the fullest inquiry, for 
they offered premiums for the best designs for a 
subway, and those designs were referred to a 
committee, among whom were the late Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Wyatt, 
Mr. W. Cubitt, the late Mr. Alexander Wright, 
Mr. Bazalgette, and Mr. Marrable, and they gave 
the fullest consideration to the subject. ey 
believed that they should be able to prevent the 
escape of gas. The Board would do their best 
to improve the subways, so as to avoid any of 
the evils which had been referred to. 

The memorial was referred to the Streets 
Committee for consideration and report. 








years ago they did so: investigation was insti- 
tuted, and he was honourably acquitted. Some 
idea of the description of persons upon whom 
the guardians have depended for evidence 
against their medical officer may be ered 
from the following of Dr. Moore’s state- 
ment :—‘ Mrs. Mandrell was able to go out, but 
she did not call to get her i because 
she said ‘ You’ [the doctor] ‘ are well paid, and 
I expect you to call upon me.’ He never said 
he was not paid to attend pauper patients—he 
had to order her to discontinue the drinking of 
spirits. He attended her children, who suffered 
from scarlet-fever and were very dirty.” Dr. 
Moore described the dirty condition of the 
woman’s house, &c. in Hollybush-place ; a lo- 
cality which, h- said, since then had been 
repaired, gravelled, and drained, the windows 
glazed, &c. The other charges were of a most 
paltry description. It strikes us that if any 
substantial blame could have been thrown on 
Dr. Moore, the parish authorities would not have 
failed to bring it to light. Mr. Sleigh, the 
counsel who defended Dr. Moore, very rightly 
said that the prosecution was set on foot by 
some who were put forward for the ificatic 
of an interested malignity. Dr. Moore was 
formally — with neglecting his patients. 
He had 1,400 patients in the year, and 
a ie ee ee and yet the 
only patient they could even allege was ne- 
sucet was the Mrs. Mandrell above referred 
to, of whose notions of sanitary requirements 
we happen to have had personal evidence. 

It is a fortunate thing that Dr. Moore is not 
altogether in the care of the parish authorities 
of Bethnal Green, and that the Poor Law Board 
have the power to decide in such cases. The 
whole evidence is now before the Central Board, 
and there is no doubt that justice will be done. 








LIABILITIES OF ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS. 
THE ISLINGTON ACCIDENT. 
Pearce v. Davis, Williams, and Chapman.— 





THE PROSECUTION OF DR. MOORE BY 


i 
i 


THE BETHNAL GREEN BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Wirn a degree of persistence in wrong which, 
to the great majority of people, seems remark- 
able, the Board of Guardians of Bethnal Green 
continue to pursue as far as are able a 
course of F srmaprtg ang against those who anxiously 
do their duty to the helpless and distressed. 

Dr. Moore, one of their most active medical 
officers, has been charged by them before the 
Poor-law authorities with endeavouring to in- 
crease the cost of medical relief, by attending 
in unn cases for his own profit. The 
evidence, however, leads to the belief, that in 
this instance, as in others, the discredit will fall 
upon themselves. The evidence which has been 
brought forward shows, that in October, 1853, 
Dr. Milroy came down from Whitehall, and 
called the attention of the Board to the fact 
that the Privy Council had issued peremptory 
orders relative to the abatement of 
nuisances. Dr. Mi to the Board, 


that all the medical officers should be formally | p 


appointed medical sanitary officers for the inspec- 
tion and abatement of nuisances. In conse- 
quence, the Board of Guardians appointed the 
medical officers inspectors of nuisances. In this 
way Dr. Moore came to fill this post, and 
not as the Board say, from his own seeking. 
As our readers know, in the discharge of this 
duty, Dr. Moore gave offence to the parish 
authorities, by bringing dangerous sanitary 
neglects under notice, and in consequence Dr. 
Moore was dismissed from this post; and, no 
doubt, if it had been in the power of the Board 
to do so, he would also have been di 

from his position of medical attendant on the 





This was an action brought by Maria Pearce 
(in the Court of Exchequer, February 20th), 
on behalf of herself and chi , to recover 
compensation in damages for the loss of her 
husband, who was killed by the fall of the 
Three Wheatsheaves public-house, in Upper- 
street, Islington, on the poets, gwen aone 

Mr. D. ae an . Henry James 
were counse seek cenauel oe C., 
and Mr. Hopwood or t 
Davis; and Mr. Serjeant Simon and Mr. Cole 
for the defendants Chapman and Williams. 

The defendants were, Mr. Davis, the proprietor 
of the Wheatsheaves; Mr. Williams, the archi- 
tect; and Mr. Chapman, the builder, who con- 
stantly visited the premises, and who, it was 
contended, were jointly liable for the accident. 
The husband of the plaintiff was a nter, 
employed on the house when it fell. re- 
erection of the public-house commenced on 
the 22nd of October last, and the accident 
occurred on the 26th of November following. 
The case for the plaintiff was, that the house 
fell in consequence of the undue and im- 
roper haste with which the works were 
carried on, the obj 


of Davis being to open it 
for business on 7th of December, when he 
anticipated maki profits from the visitors 


to the Smithfield Cattle Show, which was to 
commence on that day, in the Agricultural Hall. 
Owing to this over-haste, the mortar had not 
time to set and dry, a circumstance of which it 
was submitted the defendants must all have 


been a on the morning of the 


Evidence to this effect having been given, 

Mr. Hawkins submitted that the plaintiff had 
made out no case, and ought to be nonsuited. 

Mr. Baron Martin said that in no way could 
Davis be liable ; and if the other two defendants 
were liable, they were so separately, as architect 
and builder, and not jointly. He would direct a 
nonsuit as all the defendants; but if 


doubt, a melancholy case, and every one would 
with a widow who was left with six 
; but of late there had been a series of 
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quences, they ought to take care not to create 
in respect of it a new cause of action; for if they 
did it was impossible to say where it would end. 
In his opinion, there was no legal liability on the 
part of the defendants at all. 

A nonsuit was then entered, leave being re- 
served to move the Court above upon the subject 
of liability. 








MR. BRASSY’S CONTRACTS. 


Mr. Tuomas Brassy, the eminent railway con- 
tractor, is said to have entered into contracts 
with the Russian Government, amounting to 
24,000,0001. sterling, to construct railways from 
St. Petersburg to Odessa, and from Odessa on to 
Sebastopol, in the Crimea. The transactions of 
Mr. Brassy, since 1834, in railway contracts, 
have amounted to not less than the vast sum of 
100,000,0001. sterling. In every work Mr. Brassy 
has a reputation for strict honour. Some 
few generations since the family name was “ De 
Bracey.” Should the Crown think fit to mark its 
sense of such a career, Sir Thomas De B 3 
bart., would be a sonorous title for the greatest 
of our railway contractors. 





ELECTION OF CITY ARCHITECT. 


Tue election is fixed for, this, Friday. There 
are twelve candidates—namely, Mr. Thomas D. 
Barry, surveyor to the city of Norwich; Mr. 
Richard Bell, of 17, Gracechurch-street; Mr. 
Frederick Chancellor, of Pinners’-hall, Old Broad- 
street ; Mr. Henry Dawson, 16, Finsbury-place 
South; Mr. William Henry Heath, 4, Broad- 
court-buildings; Mr. C. W. M. Horne, 20, Guild- 
ford-street, Russell-square; Mr. Lewis Henry 
Isaacs, 3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn; Mr. 
Horace Jones, 16, Furnival’s-inn; Mr. Fre- 
derick Peck, 15, Furnival’s-inn; Mr. Richard 
Tress, 27, Queen-street; Mr. John Scott 
Tucker, 17, Park-street, Grosvenor - square; 
and Mr. Frederick Wallen, 68, Old Broad- 
street. The office is one of great antiquity. It 
appears to have existed previously to the year 
1479. The Times says,—“ Originally the nomi- 
nation to the office seems to have been with the 
Lord Mayor for the time being, who disposed of 
it on vacancies arising. In 1703, when the cor- 
poration was in the habit of disposing of the 
offices in its gift for considerations in money, 
that of the clerk of the works was valued at 
6001. It was sold in 1723, on becoming vacant, 


to Mr. George Smith, for 6301. In 1749, the | 


common council passed an Act for preventing 
the sale or alienation of certain places at its 
disposal, of which this was one. Mr. Dance, 
who was the architect of the Mansion House, 
held the office for nearly half a century— 
namely, from 1768 to 1815, when he re- 
signed. He was succeeded by Mr. William 


Montague, who filled the office until his death, | 


upwards of twenty years ago. Mr. Bunning, 
the last holder of it, was then elected, at a 
salary of 1,600l. a year, subject to the payment 
by him of his clerks and of all the expenses of 
his office. From Midsummer, 1846, the salary 
was increased to 2,5001.; and in July, 1852, 
having regard to additional and important duties 
imposed upon the architect, under the Clerken- 
well Improvement Act, his stipend was fixed at 
2,5001. a year, irrespective of the expenses of his 
office, for which an additional sum of 1,0001. a 
year was granted.” 





THE EDINBURGH OPERATIVE MASONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL UNION. 


Mr. Gowans delivered a lecture in connexion 
with this union, in the Masons’ Hall, a few 
evenings ago, the subject being, “ The Leading 
Lines of Design.” It was long, he said, since he 
became convinced that all true —_ or true 

rtion of parts rested not upon the intuitive 
a or taste of individuals, but upon 


fixed and unalterable rules. The combination of | engaged 


theory and practice, or the head and the hands 
joined together, was necessary to produce what 
was admirable in architecture. With regard to 
architecture, the climate, the geographical po- 
sition, the geological formation, and, above all, 
the religious belief of a people, had to do, not 
only with the plan, but the exterior features of 
their structures. He proceeded to show how 
religious belief had the most to do with the 
science of design. The Athenians worshipped 
a God whom they did not know, and the geo- 


unknown God was the circle, as representing 
Unity and Eternity. That figure, along with 
the square, they used in a primary way in 
determining the general proportions of their 
buildings, while the elliptical curve, which was 
the geometrical development of the circle, was 
used for the decorative feature. The Gothic or 
Christian style arose and was developed from 
the faith which we now hold in regard to the 
triune God, or three in one. That being so, it 
could easily be understood how the founders of 
our early English symbolised their belief by 
adopting the circle and equilateral triangle 
combined—the circle signifying the All-one God, 
and when divided into three, forming the equi- 
lateral triangle, which represented, as true as 
geometric figure could, the three equally per- 
taining to the one. He held that our churches 
should not only be designed upon true lines, but 
they should be constructed with the best ma- 
terial; and the internal arrangement should be 
so devised that all that was about the church 
would give the impress of the worship to which 
it was dedicated, keeping in view the hearing, 
seeing, and comfort of the congregation. 








IMPORTANT RAILWAY COMPENSATION 


to try a claim mad 
Western Railway Company 
Bootle, for the compulsory sale of a quantity of land at 
Bootle, required for the Bootle branch railway, now 
being constructed by the company. Mr. Kilshaw claimed 
10,0002, for the gurchnes of the land, and 2,175. compen- 
sation for being compelled to incur a b of covenant 
towards three several parties to whom he had leased the 
land in question. The court was much crowded on both 
days by a considerable array of engineers, surveyors, and 
others interested.—Mr. Brett, Q.C., stated the case in 
detail on behalf of the claimant.—The claimant and other 
witnesses havin examined, several surveyors and 
valuers were called on his behalf. Mr. John Cunningham 
valued the whole of the three lots of land, including 10 per 
cent. for compulsory sale, at 6,823/. 18s.; Mr. Owen 
Williams, 6,474/. 5s. 9d.; Mr. Weightman, 7,8642.; Mr. J. 
B. Hughes, 7,169l. 148, 94.; Mr. Ellison, 6,786.; Mr. 
John Young, 6,834/. 7s. 5d.; and Mr. J. Scourfiel 
A . 4 ed for the —— 

valued the land at 3,682/.; Mr. Culshaw, 3,297/.; Mr. W. 
H. Gee, 3,009/. ‘3s. 9d.; and Mr. Shelmerdine, 3,649/.— 
After the learned counsel had replied on the evidence, 
the jury returned a verdict for the claimant for 5,0201., in- 
ciading 1332, to Mr. Tomkinson for damage, 
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CLERKS’ SALARIES. 


| Sre,—The clerks to an extensive London building firm 
| beg to call your attention to an advertisement in one 
of your recent numbers, viz.— 

** To Surveyors’ and Builders’ Clerks.” 

Wanted, in the Office of a first-class Builder, a respect- 
able and intelligent Young Man, aged about 25: one 
| thoroughly competent to make surveys, assess dilapida- 
| tions, take out quantities, a sai estimates, and to 
| undertake all the necessary duties connected with the 

business of a surveyor and builder, Salary at first 25s, 
per week,” 

Now it is almost needless to remark that, for a clerk to 
come up to the advertiser's standard of ability, years of 
experience are required, and he expects to find a young 
man, at the age of twenty-five, with this experience, who 
would, for the munificent salary of as many shillings per 
week as he is years old, perform the varied and responsi- 
ble duties required. 

Surely builders’ clerks ere long will have to pay for 
their situations like waiters in a dining-room. 

PEentaGox. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Huddersfield.—The design of Mr. William Hill, 
architect, of Leeds, has been selected, in a 
limited competition, for the proposed Methodist 
New-Connexion Chapel, High-street, Hudders- 
field. The old chapel will be immediately pulled 
down, and the ground cleared for the new build- 
ing, which will be a large Gothic edifice, capable 
of accommodating upwards of fifteen hundred 
persons. The estimated cost is upwards of 
6,0001. 

Wantage—During the past week the com- 
mittee of the new _ ange gn ae 
in selecting a design from the twenty- 
five competition designs sent in. That farnished 
by Mr. Wheeler, of London, is the one selected. 
The exterior is composed of red brick, with white 
stone bands. The building will also include 
magistrates’ and commissioners’ rooms, savings 
bank, and company’s rooms. Mr. Dodd, of 
Reading, and Mr. Brooks, of London, receive 
each the sum of 10l., their designs being con- 
sidered as standing next. 

Manchester Cemetery.—The unsuccessful can- 
didates very justly complain that only the 





metric figure which they used to symbolise that, 





railway matters has been investi at St. ar sto 
Hall, Liverpool. A sheriff's jury og et empanne 


Mr. John Kilshaw, of | 


ask, rightly enough, why they, the unsuccessful, 
should be deprived of the only benefit, publicity, 
that can now accrue to them in return for their 
labours. 

St. John’s Church, Carlisle.—Competitors assert 
that the committee have totally set aside the 
instructions which they issued to architects 
for their guidance, and which were to design a 
church to seat 1,000 persons, and to cost 3,0001., 
having awarded the first place to a design which, 
when erected, will only seat 800 persons, and 
was estimated by several practical men who saw 
the several igns, to cost at the least 5,0001. 








METEOROLOGY.—RAIN-FLOODS. 


A CLOsE study of meteorology is necessary to 
the civil engineer. The study of one life in one 
locality is not, however, sufficient to learn the 
possible excesses of nature. The engineer must 
also look beyond “ averages,” and prepare for 
the greatest possible excess. The following 
record of an extreme flood in Melbourne ought 
to teach a lesson to the engineers of that new 
and most interesting country :— 
ae present = has a Boy by the 

m ree ad pk gee od (in t arra) ever 


expe attained its height 
the 17th instant. Sandridge age ‘Fratte 


on suspended f da Bo Mabec's Bay Com. 

was ior some on the "s Bay Com- 

Kilshaw v. The London and North Western Company.—A | pany’s . At Heidelberg, the Yarra rose some 50 feet 
ease of considerable interest to parties com with | in perpendicular height ; and at Dight’s Mills—a three- 


stone buildi it encroached several feet upon the 
. No vessel could enter or leave the harbour for about 
|a week. Fortunately, no serious occurred in the 


boats plied in Flinders-street and Flinders-lane. Several 
lives were lost, and a large number of wooden houses were 
carried away. Subscriptions for the sufferers are now 
being raised.” 

The lesson taught is, that what has occurred 
once may be repeated, and should be guarded 
against. Some rivers in South Africa rise as 
mucb as 70 feet vertical in flood. Rivers in Great 
Britain rise from 10 to 25 feet vertical in flood : 
the lakes of Killarney rise occasionally 9 feet ; 
Derwentwater lake, 8 feet; and Basenthwaite 
lake, 12 feet vertical, in flood. 








DESTRUCTION OF LEAD. 


I BEG to inform your correspondent “8S.” that 
the water “ perfectly pure to the taste” is only 
too certain to have caused the mischief he la- 
ments. As the Builder has often told the public, 
the water in such a case is not fit for drinking 
| or cooking purposes. It is poisonous ; and though 
| the injury therefrom might be slow, it would be 
| sure. I should recommend him to have a cistern 
| of iron or slate; but if he continue to use lead, 
jhe will save his health and his pocket by 
' painting the inside of the cistern with two or 
| three coats of good oil paint. It is a great pity 
| this practice is not general. “S.” will find some 
| valuable information on the subject in past 
| volumes of the Builder. 

I am glad the Builder continues to raise its 
voice on the subject of domestic poisoning. 
Impure air, bad water, and unwholesome food 
are strictly poisons, constantly and fatally at 
work ; but because of their comparatively slow 
action, and people’s ignorance, carelessness, and 
indifference, are allowed to annually carry off 
thousands. 

“§.,” you may perceive, seems only to regard 
the money view of the matter. P. E. M. 











As the original introducers of wrought-iron cisterns, we 
may be excused from the suspicion of self-interest in 
coming forward to give information on a valuable subject. 
Iron cisterns possess many advantages: no frost injures 
them, and the effect on the water is decidedly tonic and 
wholesome; and in matter of cost, we think “‘ 8.’s”’ cis- 
tern will sell for nearly as m as old lead, as will provide 
him with a new iron one. In this case, as in many others 
of wants in the building — a —— to your adver- 
tising columns points out where to go for a remedy. 

r ' Buranzx & Co, 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Hanley School.—The annual examination 
of this school has just taken place. Mr. Eyre 
Crowe, Government Inspector, attended. On 
Wednesday, about 160 presented themselves for 
examination in the elementary, or first grade, 
chiefly from the nine public schools taught 
through the agency of the School of Art. The 
same evening, about seventy were examined in 
the more advanced stages. On Thursday, the 
progress of the students was tested by reference 
to the works executed last year. Twenty-five 
local medals were awarded, six of them to three 





selected designs are being exhibited ; and they 


students; and a specimen of painting on porce- 


bay. The water reached high up into emehent. and © 
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lain, after Mulready, by Elijah Dunne (the recent 
successful competitor for the Society of Arts’ 
premium for porcelain painting) was chosen for 
national competition. The prizes offered by 
Alderman Copeland, M.P., and Mr. Grenfell, 
M.P., were awarded. The school, under the 
management of Mr. Carter, the master, has pro- 
gressed in a manner which gave satisfaction to 
the inspector. 

The Stoke-upon-Trent School. — The annual 
examination at this institution was confined to 
exercises in the first and second grades. The 
drawings and models, instead of being examined 
at Stoke, as heretofore, for local gnedals, will this 
year be forwarded to London, in March, for that 
purpose, in consequence of the school having 
come under the new regulations for payments to 
be made by results. The prizes, amounting to 
101., offered by Mr. Beresford Hope, and the com- 
mittee’s prizes, were awarded. 

Petition to Parliament as to Schools of Art. 
Mr. Potter, M.P. for Carlisle, has presented a 
petition to Parliament on this subject. The 
preamble says :— 

“« That your petitioners, whilst admitting that the t 

made by your honourable House for the of for- 
warding art education in the United Kington is « large 
and liberal one, and has been of especial service during 
Sonya ond inprnesins onsian 68 anchpiennteeneemanies 
aac ano ert whilst the pee ah Be to the 
majority of the provincial schools have been year by year 
lessened ; and r, that by a minute recent] 
the amount received by such schools will be inade- 
quate to recompense the masters of schools, without large 
pecuniary aid voluntary subseriptions.”” 
The petitioners are the committee of the Carlisle 
school, and they pray for the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry, or to grant such other 
relief as may be deemed expedient. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


| tern; while the altar-steps 


+ ee me 
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pipes being constructed under the §.E. angle of 
the church. There are at present no stained- 
glass windows in the church. Funds, however, 
are wanting to complete the structure, and 
several hundred pounds will be required to pay 
the architect’s * same and to drain and level 
the churchyard. 

Frome.— The new church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, at Frome, has been consecrated. The 
building will form a chapel-of-ease to the — 
church for the suburbs of Frome called Welsh- 
mill, Innox-hill, and Fromefield. The new chapel 
stands on the eastward or townward slope of 
Innox-hill, and its site was ancientlyscalled “ The 
Ladye Mary Spring Fields.” The chapel is in 
the Early English style. The building consists 
of nave, chancel, south porch, and a small organ- 
chapel, with a vestry adjoining the chapel. The 
only entrance is by this south porch, the capitals 
of the pillars of which are symbolically carved. 
The nave is lighted with stained glass windows, 
and over the pulpit is a dormer window of geo- 
metrical design. The chancel is of semi-octagonal 
form, each compartment being filled by a single- 
light window, executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
The reredos is of caryed work, The three panels 
are filled with sculpture, the centre group repre- 
senting the Saviour bearing His Cross, while on 
each side are the angelic host. The panels are 
divided by polished Devon marble columns ; and 
the whole is surmounted by a cornice, ornamented 
with the ball-flowers, and terminating in a carved 
finial. The altar-space is inlaid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles, of the cross and fleur-de-lis pat- 
are of polished lime- 
stone. The roof of the chancel is decorated. The 
ground is blue, with golden stars; and over the 
altar is a golden glory. The main timber is 
picked out in various colours. A dwarf stone 
screen divides the chancel from the nave, the 
columns being of dressed red Mansfield stone, 








Horsham (Sussex).—Attention is now bei 
called to the deplorable state of the parish | 
church here, with a view to its restoration. i 

Gloucester.—Among the works now in progress | 
at the cathedral, arrangements are being made 
for warming the choir. The workmen, in exca- 
vating a sort of tunnel in the crypt, came upon | 
a skeleton, which had originally been buried with- | 
out a coffin, although with the bones were found 
remains of the boots of the deceased person, in 
a good state of preservation. 

Cowleigh (Malvern).—The new church here 
has been completed. The style is based on the 
Early English. Mr. Street, of London, was the 


architect. The edifice comprises nave, chancel, Messrs. Brown were the builders, and Mr. Tookey | 
aisles, clerestory, &c. The aisles are separated clerk of the works. The carvings were done by | 


from the nave by five pointed arches on each 
side, supported by circular pillars, without capi- 
tals, the masonry at the spring of the arch over- | 
lapping the pillar and answering the purpose of | 
acap. The roof, which is boarded with plain | 
deal beneath the rafters, is canted, almost semi- 

circular, and steep pitched, having plain tie- | 
beams and king-posts; and the clerestory has | 
one large trefoil-headed light, beneath a semi- 
circularly arch externally. The aisles have open- | 
timber, plain, lean-te roofs. In the aisles two- | 
and three-light trefoil-headed windows are under | 
square heads. The great east window has three | 
lights, with three trefoils in the head, and the | 
west one four lights, with a sexfoil and two.) 
quatrefoils in the tracery. Three steps lead up | 
to the chancel, and three similar ones to the 
communion-table. There are a credence-table, 
piscina, and sedilia. There is a panelled boarded 
ceiling over the chancel, and on its north side is 
a small vestry. Dividing the chancel from the 
nave there is a low stone screen, being orna- 
mented with small sunk panels, having tracery- 
like windows. A stone pulpit, at a very mode- 
rate elevation, projects over the screen on the 
south side from the chancel into the nave, in a 
semicircular sweep. Its moulded top is supported 
by nine small shafts, of various coloured marbles, 
between which considerable space is left, so that 
the pulpit is open on all sides. A smaller circu- 
lar base supports the whole. The reading-desk, 
or lectern, en the north side of the chancel 
screen, is a mere continuation of the choir seats. 
Open movable pre yeaa sm gp for the nave, 
being of plain deal i and the floor is 
tiled throughout (no boarding) in black, buff, and 
red tiles, set loze i Malvern Hill stone 
(rubble) and Bath stone facings and dressings 
are used , and Cradley stone inside the 
building, the sober grey colour of the latter har- 
monizing with the lighter complexion of the 
free stone. The pulpit is of Painswick stone. 
Skinner, of Bristol’s i is ap- 





warming apparatus 
plied, the chamber for the furnace and water- 


ities 


with carved capitals surmounted by trefoil arches. 
The organ is by Vowles, of Bristol, the pipes being 
illuminated by Horwood, of Mells. The aisle is 
floored with encaustic tiles, of red ‘and black 
pattern, the space under the seats being boarded. 
The fittings are all of stained wood, in harmony 
with the timber roof. The walls are of local 
stone, hammer-dressed and pointed. Externally, 
over the chancel arch is a small bell-cote, sur- 
mounted by an iron gilded cross. At the west 
end is a bell-gable. Adjoining the chapel, on the 
northern side, are a school-room and class-room ; 
and adjoining this again is the clergyman’s resi- 
dence. The architect was Mr. C. E. Giles; and 


Mr. Ezard, of Bath. Mr. J. W. Singer supplied 
the iron-work. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Yarmouth (Isle of Wight)—The construction 
of a large brick-kiln has been commenced in a 
field at Wilmingham, on the borders of the 
river Yar, and within a short distance of Yar- 
mouth, by Mr. Bignell, of Carisbrooke. We hear 
Mr. Bignell has a contract for several millions of 
bricks for the extensive fortifications at Hurst 
and other places. Upwards of 100 hands, it is 
said, will shortly be employed in the manu- 
facture. 

Glastonbury.— The Town-hall having been 
deemed too small, Mr. James Austin, of the 
Abbey, has offered an eligible and central site 
for a new one, the entrance to which will be at 
the Abbey gates, High-street. It has been re- 
solved by a numerous and influential public 
meeting, to accept the offer, and shares in the 
project have been taken. 

Lymington.—The new Volunteers’ Hall, now 
in course of erection by the Messrs. Hollis and 
Rashley, is approaching completion. It will give 
more than double the space of the present 
Assembly-rooms, being 76 feet in length, and 
40 in width, and will afford ample room for the 
movements and evolutions of the corps. The 
hall is to be approached from a wide platform of 
steps, which are to be ornamented with cannon 
and other military decorations. Mr. Inman has 
built this hall for the free use of the volunteers. 
It will also offer facilities for any large public 
meeting or general festival, and will thus supply 
a want long felt in Lymington, of a public room 
large enough for any purpose that may be 
required, 

Plymouth.—The number of new buildings 
which have been recently springing up in the 
neighbourhood of the Three Towns shows that 
trade and commerce are flourishing in this loca- 








lity. Many who have been absent from Plymouth 
for some length of time express astonishment at 
the great changes which a few years have made 
in the architectural appearance of the streets, 
and the increase there has been of late in 
buildings of a good and substantial character. 
Mr. Derry, the ex-mayor, has just completed a 
range of stables in Station-road, which adds 
another to the town improvements. This block 
of buildings has been designed by Messrs. Foster 
& Son, architects, and built by Messrs. Call & 
Pethick. There is accommodation for 30 horses. 
The large stable is divided into 25 stalls, con- 
structed of timber stained and varnished. The 
partitions are bound with iron headings. The 
mangers are also of iron. There is a clear space 
of 6 feet 3 inches between these partitions. The 
length of this building is between 70 and 80 feet, 
and the ventilation has been attended to. The 
loft overhead is capable of containing fifty tons 
of hay. On this floor a chaff-cutier is placed, 
which, together with an oat-bruiser, is worked by 
a small steam-engine, of about 3-horse power. 
The corn loft is from 50 to 60 feet long, The 
building also includes a harness-room, where 
fifty sets of harness may be conveniently hung 
up. A large iron tank or cistern, constructed 
Messrs. Moir & Sons, of Plymonth, has been 
erected in a convenient spot. It is capable of 
containing about 2,000 gallons of water. The 
walls of the building are composed of rough 
stone. The iron work, of which there is a good 
deal, has been supplied by the Plymouth ine 
Works Company. ef si _ 


Books Receibed. 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Wesleyan Chapel 
Committee ; 1863. London: printed by Hay- 
man, Brothers, Gough-square, Fleet-street. 

Tus report is illustrated by a variety of engraved 

views of chapels belonging to the Wesleyan body 

throughout the country. Some of the designs 
are very good, and are as well set forth as could 
be desired. The following summary of last 
year’s transactions will show what the Wesleyans 
are doing in the way of chapel and school building 
and enlargement ;— 

Summary of Erections allowed. 


























Estimated) T°™P°TTY | rstimated 
Cost. Debt Income 
, Allowed. , 
2. 2. rE s. d. 
90 Chapels ............0+: 85,446 19,962 13,5574 6 
16 School-rooms ...... 12,778 984 o- 
69 Alterations and en- 
la ents ......... | 21,643 3,987 636 10 0 
27 Modifications ie 
eases previously 
pea A kecgiees 10,526 5,320 | oe 
28 Organs .............+ 4,494 = -- 
Total, 230 cases ......| 134,887 | 30,223 |4,193 14 6 





Summary of Erections completed. 





























Temporary | Estimate 
Cost. | Debt. Income. 
2N chape sess 1 a7 173 76 
ew chapels ......... 870 «72, 170 
1 Ministe Faas oe 663 91 ms 
$2 School-rooms ...... 36,005 164 — 
34 Alterations and en- daitis ame 
gements ......... , : 241 18 0 
17 Organs ............... 2,086 _ 
67 Conditions not yet ‘a 
complied with...... 53,684 19,264 |2,311 13 9 
29 Without leave ...... 9,855 4,580 | 291 170 
Total, 222 cases ......| 167,516 | 37,843 '5,619 6 9 
Miscellanen. 


Sovrn Waters Memorial OF THE LATE PRINCE 
Consort. —It is proposed (though not quite 
settled), to commission Mr. Durham to execute 
a reproduction of his statue of the Prince 
Consort, forming part of the Memorial of the 1851 
Exhibition, set up in the Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Tho site talked of is 
Tudor-square, Tenby. 

Tas Hore, Movement.—The fourth ordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of the 
International Hotel Company has been held at 
the hotel, London Bridge. The gross receipts 
for the past half-year had been 13,6551. Os. 11d., 
and the expenditure 9,103]. 2s., giving a net 
profit of 4,5511. 18s. wets directors recom- 


as 
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THe Lirerary Funp Socrery.—H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has signified his intention of 
iding at the next annual dinner of the 
iterary Fund. This will be the first occasion 
on which the Prince has acted in such a ca- 
pacity. The dinner will take place on the 18th 
of May, in St. James’s Hall. 


Means or Eoress rrom Pustic Buitpincs,— 
The movement continues in the provinces in 
favour of increased means of egress from public 
buildings in case of alarm from fire or other 
cause. The ‘Bristol Journal calls attention to 
the very defective state of most of the public 


buildings of Bristol in this respect, and alludes 
ially to the Broadmead-rooms with but one 
door through along‘and narrow passage. The rooms 


are leased ; but’ belong to the Corporation. The 
necessity of opening a second door to and from 
the Maidstone Corn Exchange has been under the 
consideration of the local council, and the sub- 
ject has been referred to the Market Committee. 


Co-oPpERATIVE Procress aT BLACKBURN.—The 
new premises of the Blackburn Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Company, Limited, have been 

The company consists entirely of opera- 
tives resident in Blackburn, Withnell, Accring- 
ton, Church, Preston, and the neighbourhood. 
The proposed capital was fixed at 60,0001., in 
shares of 51. each. At the present time the 
amount subseribed is 14,0001., of which the sum 
of 11,0001. is paid up. The weaving shed has 
been erected, and preparations are being made 
for the building of a complete mill, shares for 
which have not yet been issued, The cost of 
the building, so far as it has gone, is about 
8,0001. The shed will accommodate 520 looms. 


LiaBrnity oF Merroporirran Boarp or Works 
FoR CoMPENSATION.—A case of public importance 
as involving the liability of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to make compensation to such 
persons as have suffered by a loss of trade, and in 
other ways, in the course of the alterations and 
improvements effected by that body, has been 
decided by Mr. Cook, at Worship-street. The 
claimant was Mr. Richard Pyle, in extensive 
business as a soda-water, ginger-beer, and muffin 
and crumpet maker, in Willow-walk, Tabernacle- 
square, Finsbury. After evidence had been given 
and counsel heard, Mr. Cooke said, that subject 
to the objection that more than six months had 
expired sincethe alleged damage to theclaimant’s 
business took place, and which entitled the Board 
of Works to a verdict, he was of opinion that the 
complainant was entitled to recover for the full 
amount of his claim. It was not contended by 
the Board that he was not entitled to recover 
for the actual damage done to the building 


indeed, they had offered him compensation for | 


the same, but they contended that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover for loss of profits of 
business. Now he thought the case of “ Senior 
v. The Metropolitan Railway Company ” was con- 
clusive upon this point, and that the loss of the 
profits of trade was a proper subject of compen- 
sation. He was unable to distinguish this case 
from that in which a private company were the 
defendants. 


THe New Bripce at WaLton-on-THAMES.— 
Many of our readers will remember the old bridge 
across the Thames to this town, with its steep 
roadway and lofty arches, which fell down some 
years ago. It has lately been rebuilt. The new 
bridge is on the same site, and has the same 
number and spans of arches as the old one. It 
has also the same width, 21 feet in the clear; 
but instead of the steep incline and high summit 
which were so inconvenient, the approaches are 
commodious, and the highest point of the road- 
way in the centre is nearly 20 feét below the old 
road, though the height and space for navigation 
are much greater than formerly. This result 
has been obtained by the use of wrought iron. 
There are two segmental lattice girders at each 
side of the bridge, the roadway being supported 
by cross girders. There are two spans of 44 feet 
and two of 62 feet, the total length of bridge 
from shore to shore, inclading the piers, being 
233 feet. In addition, a considerable length of 
the old flood viaduct was pulled down and low- 
ered, making the total length of new roadway 
and approaches, included in the contract, about 
480 feet. The total cost, including the land 
arches, river bridge, and ull the works, was very 
little over 4,0001. Mr. E. F. Murray, of West- 
minster, was the engineer, and Messrs. Kennett, 
Spink, & Else, of Bridgwater, were the con- 
tractors. Mr. Murray has prepared a design for 
a new bridge at Hampton Court, which is just 
about to be commenced. 





Iron.—At a meeting of the Ironfounders’ 
Association, on the 7th of January, it was re- 
solved :—That an advance of 11. per ton be made 
from this date on the price of all castings. 


Witson’s Enpiess Bann Sawine MacHtInery. 
This machinery, constructed by Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, builder, Bradford, Yorkshire, consists in 
the use of a large endless band saw, 8 inches 
broad, and No. 15 gauge, extended over two large 
pulleys or drums, supported on massive iron 
standards, bolted to ashlar foundations ; also. of 
travelling tables, 45 feet long, having suitable 
bearers or runners. The machine is capable of 
being worked by an engine of 7-horse power. 
The tables are arranged to carry the log past the 
saw to any extent, without stopping for re-adjust- 
ment, by which the necessity for transomes is 
avoided. This machinery, comprising the par- 
ticulars already named, with other means com- 
bined, is at once adapted, says the Engineer, to 
the purpose of cutting up all kinds of round or 
square timber, mahogany logs, &c., to the depth 
of 4 feet and upwards, if required. It is equally 
serviceable for reducing the same into scantlings 
or boards. 


Tue Srupy or Five Art m Campriper 
University,—The Rey. W. Emery, the chair- 
man, and Rev. W. J. Beamont, the secretary 
of the Cambridge School of Art, have been 
endeavouring to promote its more general study, 
by advocating the establishment of an art tripos 
in the University course. Their proposal, as we 
learn from a review of Mr. Beamont’s pamphlets, 
in the Cambridge Chronicle, is this, viz., for 
undergraduates to pass the Little-go as usual, 
and then to follow the study of fine art as a spe- 
ciality, and to take a degree in art, after an 
examination in sculpture or painting: it is said, 
with some degree of force, if the University con- 
fer a degree in music, or physic, or divinity, or 
surgery, or law, why not in art? It is argued, 
that the Disney Professor of Archwology and 
Art might combine the study of fine art in his 
curriculum, with the aid of the master of the 
school of art. From the manner in which the 
proposal was received at a recent meeting of the 
members of the senate in the Arts School, how- 
ever, there is not much probability, our antho- 
rity thinks, that it will be carried out. 


Tue Royrat ACADEMY AND THE EXHIBITION 
Burtp1ne.—On Lord Elcho, in the Commons, 
asking the First Commissioner of Works whether 
the Government had taken any, and, if so, what 
steps, to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on the Royal Academy ; 
and when the removal of the whole of the late 
International Exhibition building would be com- 
pleted, and what was intended to be done with 
the site; Mr. Cowper replied that the Royal 
Academy had been in deliberation on the sub- 
ject first mentioned for some time, but hitherto 
they had made no report. The site of the 
Exhibition building was not yet cleared, and the 
Government had remonstrated with Messrs. 
Kelk & Lucas on the subject. At present, the 
removal was going on rapidly. Preliminary 
steps had been taken towards the decision as to 
the building hereafter to be erected on the site. 
He had invited a competition of architectural 
plans and designs of the buildings hereafter to 
be erected, and they would be with reference 
to the disposal of the whole site. 


Sanrrary State oF MaryiEesonr.— The 
monthly report on the health and climate of 
St. Marylebone, during January, 1864, by Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., medical officer 
of health for the parish, has beenissued. From 
this report it appears that the intensity of the 
cold in the early part of the month had a very 
distinct effect in augmenting the mortality list. 
The deaths have been 466 against a mean in 
eight years of 399. The deaths exceeded the 
births by seventy-four. The cold, if it exerted 
any effect on zymotic diseases, seems to have 
held them rather in check, since the number of 
deaths from these complaints was 50 in the four 
weeks of January, contrasted with 91 in the five 
weeks of December. Scarlatina, which has been 
80 fatal in previous months, has fallen to 18 from 
89 in the preceding five weeks ; measles from 10 
to 4; whooping-cough from 14 to 10. Bronchitis 
has proved fatal to 114 against 49 in the five 
weeks of December. The number of cases of 
sickness returned from eleven institutions has 
been large, 5,582 in four weeks, against 5,734 
in the preceding five weeks of December. It is 
somewhat satisfactory to know that the deaths 
from smallpox have been 2 against 4 four in 
December, and that the cases reported are 12 





against 28 in the preceding month. 


Facririovs Brockxs.—Sir: Observing in the 
last number of the Builder that a patent has 
been obtained for manufacturing factitious blocks 
of wood as therein stated, by Gustave Colomb, I 
beg to say the invention is not new. The very 
same thing has been done in my father’s shop 
for the last thirty years.—T. Wacuory, Jun. 


Gas.—The Newport Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum on 
Class A shares, and 7} on Class B shares.—— 
The Stafford Gas Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 7} per cent. per annum.—The Andover 
Gas Company have reduced their price 1s. per 
1,000 feet, or 10 per cent. on previous prices. 
——The Li United Gas Company have 
declared their usual dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum for the last half-year. The Win- 
chester Gas Company have reduced their price 
from 6s. to 5s.——The Ipswich Gaslight Com- 
pany have made a further reduction in price 
from 4s. 6d. to 4s. The demand for their gas is 
so much on the increase that they require new 
capital to carry out requisite works. The com- 
pany have just declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent., free of income-tax, besides “arrears of 
dividends.” 


FuNERAL or Mr. W. Dyce, R.A.—On Saturday 
last, at noon, the mortal remains of this distin- 
guished artist were interred in the churchyard 
of St. Leonard’s, Streatham, with a solemn ser- 
vice, amid a hearty feeling of sympathy on the 
part of his brother artists and the parishioners 
of Streatham. The boys of the Chapel Royal, 
accompanied by the Rev. T. Helmore, priest in 
ordinary to the Queen, were present in surplices, 
and performed the church service with full 
choral solemnity. Among those present, besides 
the widow, with the two youthful sons and the 
brother-in-law (Mr. Brand) of the artist, were 
Mr. Maclise, R.A., Mr. E. M. Cope, R.A., Mr. 
J. P. Knight, R.A., Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., 
the Rey. Cyril Page, Mr. B. Ferrey, &c. Mr. 
Dyce had finally determined to give up his 
prefession in consequence of ill health, and at 
the time of his death was in treaty for an estate 
in Kent—Orpington Priory, St. Mary Cray. His 
ill-health had also induced him to resign all 
attempt to complete his engagement to assist in 
the pictorial decoration of the House of Lords, 
and he had returned to the Treasury all advances 
made to him on that account. 


HILtFIeELD Hatt, WARWICK, DESTROYED BY 
Fire.—One of those ancient manorial buildings 
which are the pride of the county of Warwick 
(says the Birmingham Gazette) “ has been con. 
sumed by fire. Hillfield Hall is well known to 
the antiquaries of Warwickshire as a fine speci- 
men of the good old homesteads of Old England. 
It was a building of-the most pure Elizabethan 
style of architecture, and is said to have been 
built in the year 1576. There is a tradition, 
and by many believed to be true, that “Good 
Queen Bess,’ when on her journey to pay her 
memorable visit to Kenilworth Castle, passed a 
night in a room in the house. About four years 
ago the hall was completely restored, at an ex- 
pense of about 3,000/., and was held on a seven 
years’ lease by the present tenant. The origin 
of the fire is, as usual, a mystery ; but the pro- 
bable reason was, that the piping from the stoves 
had become heated so much that it set fire to one 
of the beams. Neither the hall nor the furni- 
ture, it is believed, was insured.” 





Lectures FoR WorkInc Men.—METALLURGY : 
Tron.—Dr. Percy has given a lecture on this 
subject at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn- 
street. The lecturer showed a specimen of iron 
slag, brought from the vicinity of Mount Sinai, 
probably bearing a date anterior to the time of 
Moses. The purest iron here marked is pro- 
eured by the battery process. This method is 
made use of in coating copper-plates with a film 
of iron, which preserves them when used in 
printing. Reference was made to the use of 
carbonic oxide as a reducing agent. If brought 
in contact with the heated oxide of iron it turns 
into carbonic acid, reducing the metal to the 
pure state. The co of carbon and iron 
are very important under the forms of wrought- 
iron, cast-iron, and stecl. If we examine cast- 
iron we find fully 4} per cent. in the form of 
graphite, which is not in combination with the 
iron. In pure iron the carbon is diffused through 
the mass, which accounts for its softness. The 
lecturer, after giving an interesting account of 
those compounds, remarked that the principal 
ores of iron were the magnetic oxide, the red 
and brown hematite, the spathic ore, and the 
clay-band ironstone. 
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THe Royat ArcaprE Proyect.— The Bill for 





Cuerster ArcuITecturaL Socrety.—The fourth 


the proposed Regent-street and Bond-street | monthly meeting of the session was to be held 


Arcade has been thrown out in the Lords, at the | at the 


srooms on the 23rd inst. ; the Rev. 


instance of Lord Derby, because “ the influential | Edward R. Johnson, minor canon, to read a paper 
inhabitants of the parish were — to the} “On the Roman Wall between the Tyne and 


project.” 


RortrerpamM. — The Schieland Silas the 
museum and picture gallery of Rotterdam, seillese j 


Solway.” 


New THEATRE IN MarseEittes.—The Mar- 
announce that a large theatre 


situate near the high-street, has been destroyed | has been built in that city by M. Pereire, in the 


by fire. It was a stately building of great ex- 


bearing his name. The pit will accommo- 


passage beari 
tent, occupying a large area of ground, and was | date 2,000 spectators, and the boxes and galleries 


the ‘residence of Napoleon I. in 1812, when he 
invaded Holland. 


Tue Jorners’ Strike at St. HEeten’s.—This 


as many more. 


Proposed New Hosrirat For THE Nortu- 
East or Lonpon.—A meeting of s number of 


strike still continues, without probability of | jnqnential gentl principally of the vicinit 

settlement. There is much distress among the a. Shoredinnk a, tc held rad the aenanie 2A 
families of the turn-outs, whilst the masters are promoting this object. The Rev. T. S. Evans 
almost at a standstill with their work. Every | yicar of Shoreditch, was in the chair. Appro- 


new man that makes his appearance is hunted 
up by the turnouts and ultimately driven away. 


MonvumEnNtaL.—The foundation stone of the 


priate resolutions were adopted, and a committee 
was formed to carry out the object in view. 


Ascent or Hoty Ruoop Sprre, SourHaMPTon. 


Lucknow memorial was laid on the 2nd of| workmen have been employed in repairing the 


January. It is to be erected, “'To the memory 
of Sir Henry Lawrence and the brave men who 
fell in the Residency a.p. 1857.” The design is 
a column 40 feet high, surmounted by an 
Ionic cross, and ornamented by scroll sculpture. 
A statue of the Empress Eugenie is to be 
erected in the market-place of Puebla. Several 
proposals have been made as to the costume. 
“The first plastic representation of the crino- 
line,” however, seems to be the one most favour- 
ably accepted. 

Captain Mean’s Metuop or CEntrRE ARcH 
Srrikinc.—In an account of the completion of 
the Morhur Bridge, in a letter addressed by 
Captain Mead, the engineer in charge of the 
works, to the superintending engineer of the 
division, and reported in the Engineers’ Journal 
of Calcutta, it is stated, that in place of blocks 
he substitutes sacks filled with sand, to which 
the weight of the centre and the portion of the 
arch resting on them is transferred after keying. 
The mouths of the sand-bags are opened simul- 
taneously, and the sand running out lowers the 
centres uniformly and safely, without any violent 
or sudden shock. We have heard of such an 
arrangement before. 





Raitway Matrers.— The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for 
the week ending the 6th of February, on 11,149 
miles, to 552,9771., and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,734 miles, to 499,8161., 
showing an increase of 412 miles, and of 53,1611. 
in the receipts. Under the auspices of the 
General Credit Company, a prospectus has been 





tower and spire of this church. When the re- 
quisite scaffolding was erected, and ladders were 
got into position, a man climbed to the top, and 
the ship which forms the vane was taken down 
with the view of being regilt. It was taken 
down for a like purpose in 1824. 


Copper Paint.—A new p t has recently 
been introduced at Paris by M. L. Oudry, of the 
Auteuil Electro-Metallurgic Works. He first 
obtains an absolutely pure copper by throwing 
down the metal by a galvanic process. He then 
reduces the precipitate to an impalpable powder | re 
by stamping. This powder is then combined 
with a particular preparation of benzine, and 
used in the same way as paint. Bronzed 
effects are produced upon it by means of dress- 
ing with acidified solutions and pure copper 
powder. The articles painted with the new 
material have all the appearance of electro- 
bronze, whilst its cost is less than one-sixth. It 
will last from eight to ten years. M. Oudry 
also proposes to substitute benzine oil for linseed 
and other oils, over which it is alleged to possess 
great advantages. 

SEPULCHRAL REMAINS NEAR INVERNESS. — A 
rude sarcophagus, of sandstone slabs and mica- 
ceous gneiss rock, covered by a slaty sandstone 
slab, with obvious glacial scratchings on the 
upper side, has been discovered upon the ve 
edge of the great 90-feet gravel terrace, whic hich 
overhangs the valley of the Ness, and associated 
in locality with the chief local antiquities, called 
the Fairy Hill of Tomnahurich, and the vitrified 


; . “ : Forts of Kessock and Craigphadrick. The sar- 
issued of the Great Eastern Northern Junction : t 
Railway, with a capital of “1,500,000I. in shares cophagus is only 4 feet 10 imches long, by half 


of 201. The object is to connect London vid the 


as broad, yet it contained three skeletons, one of 


Great Eastern line, with the northern coalfields | * Child, but all small. They seem to have been 
and the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire doubled up, with the faces downwards. There 
and Lancashire. The route will be from St. Ives | WS also an urn of baked clay, with fragments 
to Askern, and the length 108} miles, exclusive seemingly of another, along with the skeletons. 
of 21} miles for branches. The Great Eastern | The sarcophagus did not lie east and west, but 
Company are to provide half the capital, and north and south. The position of this tomb, on 


750,0001, are now offered for subscription.——The 


the edge of the geological “terrace,” is curious, 


bill for sanctioning a central station at the Stone | 9 87 also the glacial scratchings pape the mk #28 
Bridge, Bristol, with a through junction to the| *#4e of the slab covering ; but the relationship 


Exeter line, has passed the select committee on 
standing orders. 


may be merely accidental. 
New Iron Bripck at Ruayt. — Messrs. 


Tue Merropourtan Rartway.—The half-yearly | McKenzie, Clunes, & Holland have just com- 
report of the directors says,—‘ They have ar-/| pleted a contract for the construction and erec- 
ranged all matters in differences with the Great | tion of a wrought-iron lattice bridge, to carry 
Western Railway Company. The settlements of| the turnpike road and a tramway across the 
the accounts for the working of the line has been | estuary of the river Clwyd, near Rhyl, North 


concluded on the basis of this company receiving 


574 per cent. of the gross receipts, allowing the} lattice girders, 81 feet long; one of 76 feet 
Great Western Company 42} per cent. for their | 6 inches, and a drawbridge opening of 47 feet 
working expenses. The net receipts from traffic | 6 inches in the clear; the whole length of the 


daring the half-year up to the 10th of August, 


bridge being 286 feet. The girders are 6 feet 


payable by the Great Western Company under | deep, and width from centre to centre 22 feet 


the above arrangement, amounted to 6,7871. 1s. 2d. 


and for the four months and twenty-one days ing upon 18-i 


6 inches. The piers are three in number, rest- 
square timber piles, cased with 


during which the line has been worked by this| iron, and capped. The pier columns are com- 


company, to 20,6531. 14s. 7d. The directors re- 
commend that a dividend be declared at the| riveted 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. They have 


resolved on 


ficient land is being purchased for that purpose. 








Parliament two extensions, one from Paddington | ing and iron tramplates for the wheels of vehi- 


through Bayswater and Kensington to Brompton, 
the other from Finsbury towards the docks. Up- 


wards of 4,631,000 


veyed over the railway during the past six 
months, although from the opening of the line 
there has never been a sufficient plant to work it 


adequately. 


have been con-| wide. The draw 





Wales. The ironwork consists of two spans of 


SS ee ee which, when 
together, forms a complete column of 
18 inches external ‘diameter. The ends of the 
the extension to Fins-| bridge rest upon stone abutments. The road- 
bury with four lines of rails throughout, and suf-| way or superstructure consists of cross timbers, 
suspended from the main girders by bolts: the 
They have submitted for the consideration of| cross timbers are covered by longitudinal plank- 


cles, making a double carriage-way, and leaving 
a pathway for foot passengers 4 feet 6 inches 
opens in two halves, and 
can be opened and closed by two men on each 
side, in five minutes. The total weight of 
wrought iron in the bridge is 160 tons, cast iron 
56 tons, and 9,748 cubic feet of creosoted timber. 


TELEGRAPHIC Procress.—In a few weeks, the 
first line of electric telegraph on — Bonelli’s 
printing system will be opened between Man- 
chester and Liverpool. Some interesting trials 
of the apparatus have recently been On 
a narrow table, a small model of a tramway ran 
from end to end, a bridge 6 inches high 
the middle. A long solid waggon, travelli 
four brass wheels, moved up cea dca tha aaa, 
having on its surface two rectilinear open- 
ings, each half the length of the car- 
riage, and each coming under a comb-like series 
of five needles. A simplified alphabet of 
which requires no “ justifying,” is placed in 
ee Se ee eee ae 
point whence it travels. The projecting 
divided in such a manner as that the alot of 
one set of needles shall fall over the inequalities, 
and be lifted in the passage of the waggon. A 
strip of paper, in the same way, comes under the 
second comb, which obeys the motion of the 
first, and prints the message in a legible brown 
character, which is due, in fact, to manganese. 
Three hundred words in a minute are thus 
eer The promoters only propose to in- 
uce the machine on lines where five wires 
already exist. The invention may be remem- 
bered Soy visitors to the International Exhibi- 
tion ; but it has undergone several improvements 
since it was there displayed and tested. 
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TENDERS. 


For the erection of a house, No. 8, ee 
one for Mr, William Ford, J. Tarring, 
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For the erection of fifteen cottages and ta 
J. Doggett, at Strood. Mr. Kelson, archi 
ties supplied by Mr. Walker :— 


s$5eses a3 
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For building a pair of villa residences, Battersea-riso 
Mr. G. H. Page, architect :— 
Blackmore osasscaibwnd oe cubnevbeucoew etl £1,662 
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For Seg asc 3 chapel at Wootton. 
W.&J. Hay, are — 


PO sickxsrsesscengetenpiaroncataneiiees £2,218 
Barker Lvnisiwsessesonaeniendeceisocnivened 2,163 
RONG 666 kasiietnsciorecnensnvonsedorsaves 2,084 





Gore 
SO OO TR oo csansensepsatsaenicns 
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2,046 
Okell & Morrison ................45 2,013 
Westmorland, ....0...........6....c0e0e 2,010 
Walker & Co. (accepted) ......... 2,008 





For = Walden Hospital. Mr. Beck, arc’ 
Lon £5,704 
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For the new City Club, George-yard, Lombard-street, 
City. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect. _ Quantities supplied 
by Mr. William Ellison & Mr. F. W rton Stent :— 

Patman & Fotheringham 0 
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For alterations at the Southwark Tav Borough, for 
Mr. James Cartwright, Mr. Rolfe, pn scomant ~ 
£434 10 
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